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Keeping Pace with Changing 
Times—A Challenge to 
Management Today: 


ODAY, change rules everything in our social and economic 

life: living habits, interests, social institutions, political 
thought, and—consequently—business problems. Nothing is surer 
than continual change in the conditions that face industry. New re- 
strictions, new materials, new techniques, and new competition, all 
combine to make exacting demands on the entire profession of man- 
agement. 

The consultant in management is in a unique position to serve 
as an aide to the business executive. He is able to render a valuable 
type of service that cannot be secured through any other source. He 
can concentrate on one problem at a time, bring to bear a varied exper- 
ience, and apply a fresh and disinterested viewpoint. And he does not 
remain a charge on the business beyond the time during which his 
services are needed. 

The consultant can devote himself to an assigned problem ex- 


clusively and wholeheartedly, because he is free from the routine 
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BY THE EDITOR 


Every living thing must develop as it grows in the 
Shall Govern- _ course of performing its functions. Sometimes these 
ment Control living things or institutions develop very differently 
Unionism from what was intended through the original plan. 

This may be due to changing conditions in which 
functions must be performed, to the personal bias of those responsible 
for the institution, or to the purposes which one or more persons may 
wish to accomplish. The National Labor Relations Board is a con- 
spicuous example of development along lines quite unforseen at the 
time of the enactment of the legislation creating the Board. The 
law was intended to free workers from those unfair practices of em- 
ployers which made it impossible for them to organize in their own 
unions for purposes of collective bargaining. 

Labor has always held that if the opportunity to organize were 
afforded, workers would be able to take care of their own problems 
through collective bargaining and other union activities. Labor 
wants to be free. One of the most difficult problems a democracy has 
to solve is that of maintaining freedom for all against the designs or 
good intentions of some. The close interdependence of our economic 
and social life makes legislation necessary to standardize the best 
practices in human relations where social welfare is concerned. In de- 
ciding upon such legislation we have had to weigh possible gains 
against possible infringement of human freedom which may in turn 
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eventually restrict social progress. In the case of the National Labor 
Relations Act the purpose was only to assure workers the opportunity 
for freedom. There are, however, connected with the administration 
of the law persons who have in mind results widely different from 
merely assuring Labor the right to membership in unions of their own 
choosing. Instead of performing their function with nice discrimina- 
tion between official duty and personal inclination they have inter- 
preted their duty to further a dual union organization as against the 
established organization in the unfortunate union conflict into which 
we have been precipitated. There is no question but that the union 
schism makes the work of the Board much more difficult. These dif- 
ficulties necessitate a judicial balance of judgment of the highest order 
and require that trial examiners, regional directors as well as the 
whole fact-finding staff and ali who do work preliminary to the 
Board’s findings shall also put aside personal desires to favor one or 
the other contestants in the union controversy and do work which 
is at least of semi-judicial character. The Board was freed from all 
conciliation functions so that it might administer only the right of 
Labor to organize freely. It is a commentary on the failure of the 
Board to maintain a judicial attitude that the A. F. of L.—the 
organization which did more than any other to further the adoption 
of the National Labor Relations Act—should feel that the Act is 
administered in a way to promote the Committee which seeks to set 
up a dual labor movement despite all the social and economic waste 
which dualism involves. The result is that Government and groups 
outside the labor movement are attempting to determine inter-union 
problems and destinies. 

The Board has given an insurgent group the rights of belliger- 
ents—a privilege accorded in international affairs only after careful 
deliberation and full consideration of its grave consequences. Every 
agency of Government that gives status to the C. I. O. gives the same 
recognition. Surely this is not freedom for workers to choose their 
own unions and representatives for collective bargaining, but union 
development under Government patronage. 

Progressive legislation and practical democracy depend upon a 
united labor movement. Whatever groups or agencies give aid to 
insurgency within our movement defeat these purposes. 


The Government is now engaged in two major 
Fundamental inquiries in which the fundamental principles of 
Human Relations economic organization are involyed—that of the 
temporary National Economic Commission and 
the inquiry into the T. V. A. One involves consideration of large 
scale vs. small scale business activity and the other government in busi- 
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ness in competition with private industry. These issues are of major 
concern to Labor as well as to employers. Labor is always employed 
regardless of organization of industry but the nature of that organi- 
zation is of importance to us in planning to advance our own interests. 

The following fundamentals of human relations are accepted in 
all democracies whether relationships are in the economic field or the 
political. Those concerned should be represented and due considera- 
tion should be given to their experiences. Existing institutions and 
practices are developed out of life and experience and changes must 
be justified from a practical as well as a theoretical approach. In 
other words, those responsible for managing business, those who 
carry on its operations, and those who depend upon its products or 
services, have information that is important for wisest decision on 
the policies of the business. Those decisions should not be made 
merely by those outside the industries. 

In industry there need to be organization and representation 
by functions. What we want Government to do is to assure these 
rights—not to take over industries nor to tell industries or Labor 
what to do and how to doit. Government may wisely supply informa- 
tion and counsel for decisions—service not dictation. 

When the Government authorized incorporation to develop 
measuring rods for industry its activities in both the power and chem- 
ical industries became competitive with private undertakings in those 
fields. By the rules of fair competition government in industry should 
stand or fall on its own merits and so have no special favors from 
government. 

The obvious and practical first steps toward eliminating some of 
the evils of business are to provide for representation through freely 
chosen delegates from functional groups for joint participation in the 
making of policies and decisions. All deliberations should be con- 
cerned with records of experiences and the facts of industry and for 
the purpose of promoting reciprocal well-being. Representative gov- 
ernment within the industry would give experience and wisdom to 
decide next steps and the flexibility to make changes as needed. 

There are certain well established principles of business relations 
that no government, legislator or dictator can ignore. 


August marks the third anniversary of the Social Se- 
Review and curity Board. States are paying unemployment bene- 
Amendment fits and with the beginning of 1939 the unemployment 
for Social compensation laws of all the 51 jurisdictions will be 
Security effective. At this stage of development Labor should 

begin its appraisal of experience and its methods. We 
know that our system is not perfect and that well-considered proposals 
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will help us to conform it to our needs and conditions. Our first con- 
sideration should be an improvement in fundamental principles so as 
to afford real security to those already covered rather than to ex- 
tension of coverage. 

The draft bill finally recommended to Congress by the Adminis- 
tration did not include the recommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Federal grants-in-aid which would have given a leverage 
for uniform standards but based the law upon the tax support prin- 
ciple. At that time doubt as to the constitutionality barred consid- 
eration of a Federal Act. As a result we have this confusing and 
complicating situation: Within a territory which is essentially an 
economic unit, with production flowing into nationally organized 
markets, which, in turn, are geared in world markets and interna- 
tional cartels, we have attempted to provide against unemployment 
of workers employed by industries organized and operating nationally 
by means of 51 separate laws with widely differing standards and pro- 
visions! State boundaries are no barrier to the expansion and opera- 
tion of industries nor to workers following jobs. Our workers are 
notably mobile, moving freely throughout the country and across 
national boundaries in search of work. It was to prevent the develop- 
ment of internal barriers that tariffs or taxes on interstate commerce 
are prohibited. An effective plan for unemployment compensation 
should conform to the essentially national character of our economic 
life and the forces which condition it. The Supreme Court has opened 
the way for a Federal unemployment compensation law by uphold- 
ing Federal old age benefits. We are also quite familiar with the 
grants-in-aid principle to encourage uniform and constructive stand- 
ards and effective administration. 

Existing laws base amount and duration of benefits upon earnings 
thus penalizing a worker unable to have steady work or forced to 
work at low rates. Our second main consideration is to know how 
to make unemployment compensation laws carry out the purpose of 
social security and provide adequate security for workers deprived 
of an opportunity to earn their own livings. Such benefits provided 
under the law are a right of Labor and in no sense charity or aid 
for dependents. The provisions of the law should be such that work- 
ers could understand them and have tangible evidence of their rights. 
The essence of this is simplicity of provision and administration. If 
workers are to have security it must rest on specific information and 
confidence. Any law too difficult to explain begets insecurity. 

In the third place the Administration must pass upon claims 
with speed and precision, guided by real understanding of the pur- 
poses of social security. 

Labor must approach this problem of improving and changing 
our social security program so that it may fit into our every day life— 
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not locally or piece-meal, but through our national organization. 
Employers have protested the costs of social security because they 
so far have not realized the benefits to business through sustained 
buying power. They are trusting to “merit rating’ to lower their 
payments and are beginning to propose reduction of tax. But our 
funds have been subjected to a real test. First, we must provide ade- 
quate benefits for the unemployed, as it is much too early to reduce 
revenues. 

In the District of Columbia the Director of Unemployment Com- 
pensation recommended tax reduction because money was coming into 
the fund faster than it was paid out—consequently reserves were 
accumulating. But the director did not report on these facts! Average 
compensation to the unemployed is approximately $9.00 a week; the 
average duration of payment is five and a half weeks. 

Nor did the Director report whether the amount and the dura- 
tion made adequate provision for the unemployed; whether the ‘“‘wait- 
ing’ period is too long; whether a minimum benefit should not be 
established; whether benefits were given to all eligible or whether 
eligible claimants failed to meet regulations through unfamiliarity 
with requirements or because the administration staff had fully mas- 
tered its complicated and new task. 

By no stretch of the imagination could District of Columbia bene- 
fits be regarded as fair or adequate. The D. C. law is much less 
generous than some. Funds should be used to pay better benefits. 
There should be no consideration of lower taxes before unemployment 
benefits are adequate in amount, duration and coverage. 


There is general agreement that a business pick-up lies 
Maintain ahead. If we give these beginnings of recovery coopera- 
W ages tion and encouragement we may shorten the time business 

will take to get back to normal capacity. Essential to 
business operation is sale for the product or services. Without this 
end business cannot pay its bills or meet its payroll. 

The general principle has been repeatedly stated and approved 
—that buying power must be maintained if business operations are not 
retarded, so that idea is generally accepted. But we have not been 
so successful in the application of the principle to a specific industry 
or business undertaking. To the individual employer the principle 
is often obscure. Management under the pinch of declining orders 
looks for a place to save money. Lower wages seem to offer help— 
unless the employer realizes that wage cuts will surely come back to 
him directly or indirectly by their consequences on business activity. 

Trade associations or employers organized to advance their 
economic interests generally recognize the value of high wages as 
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purchasing power, because the trade association sees the broader pic- 
ture of economic forces in action. So far as they can trade associ- 
ations usually advise against low wages. But upon the wage-earners 
concerned devolves the responsibility of taking decisive action against 
wage-cut proposals. In this service to industry, the community and 
themselves, only organized workers can be effective. 

The first step is to have representatives interview management 
and find out why the proposal was made. Next the union must gather 
the facts to show why the huge cut should not be put into effect and 
to make alternate suggestions for economy. If management is wise 
enough to agree to a joint committee consisting of representatives of 
management and workers, the experience of workers in handling 
materials, using tools and following work orders can be put at its 
service. From such cooperation can flow many suggestions to pre- 
vent wastes and save on costs of production as well as suggestions for 
improvements in technical lay-out of work shop, tools, and the tech- 
nical side of production. This is the policy the American Federation 
of Labor has been advocating for decades. 

Where reason cannot prevail, some aggressive methods must be 
adopted, but these should be less and less necessary. Decision be- 
tween these two types of action on the part of unions—reason or 
force—lies finally with the employer. An unreasonable, shortsighted 
employer involves his shop, his industry and workers in unjustifiable 
and wasteful turmoil. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act is now the law of the 
Wages and land. Upon its administrator will depend substantially 
Hours Law the administration of this law and its potentiality as a 

constructive measure. The administrator will as soon 
as practicable appoint an industry committee for every industry en- 
gaged in commerce or in the making of goods for commerce. The ad- 
ministrator selects the industries and designates the members of the 
committees. The committees shall consist of three equal groups, rep- 
resenting labor, the employers, and the public. From the latter group 
the administrator will designate the committee chairman. 

These fundamentals of the administration of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act show the substantial advantage organized workerg,will 
have over unorganized. Organized workers will be in a psitiin to 
send representatives familiar with the whole industry, experienced 
in joint deliberation and negotiation, and aware of crucial junctures 
in promoting and taking care of the interests of workers. Such neégo- 
tiators will not make the mistake of conceding vital issues and ,will 
reserve less fundamental points for trading concessions. Experi- 
enced union representatives know the industry as well as employers 
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and have work experience as their special contribution to understanding 
the problems of equitable distribution of returns for joint work. Un- 
organized workers inexpérienced in negotiations will be distinctly 
handicapped. But organization is now much more possible for all 
workers. 

The administrator must supply industry committees with data 
for their work of determining minimum wage and maximum hour 
standards and such witnesses as he may deem necessary, but the com- 
mittee may call upon him for more information and witnesses. The 
administrator may approve or reject the recommendations of an in- 
dustry committee. If he rejects, he may refer the matter to the same 
committee or appoint a new committee. 

The administrator will make classifications within industry for 
the purpose of fixing minimum wages. The administrator is given 
broad powers over learners, apprentices and handicapped workers 
that under the NRA were permitted to undermine all existing stand- 
ards established by unions and employers until the Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship Training was created. The administrator has the bene- 
fit of this experience and may utilize the services of the Committee on 
Apprenticeship Training of the Department of Labor. 

The administrator has been given very broad powers which 
unless us€d conservatively and constructively will lead to regimenta- 
tion. The first tendency to use this authority for the purpose of 
manipulation should be checked at once. Review of orders may be 
obtained by any aggrieved person in the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in the circuit in which he lives, or his principal place of busi- 
ness, or the U. S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
Appeal is limited to questions of law when findings of fact appear to 
be sustained by substantial evidence. > 

Labor looks to this law for the —— and advantage that 
minimum standards can provide as a foundation for collective bar- 
gaining. 


, A major decision must be made in practically all 

Merit Rating States in the immediate future. Although provi- 
sions for automatic merit rating have been written 

into 27 plans and provisions for administration decision, guaranteed 
plans and exempt plans written into others, such provisions did not 
seem serious until time for action approached. All such plans neces- 
sitate record-keeping, complicate administration and add to its costs. 
The principle of merit rating is carried over from commercial 
insurance in which profits are the control. But the purpose of social 
security is not to make profits but to provide security for workers 
against those emergencies beyond the control of employers and 
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workers. Neither an employer nor an industry can guarantee against 
the ups and downs in the business cycle or the ups and downs of an 
industry. For example, the carriage and wagon industry was once 
a prominent and flourishing industry with reasonably predictable 
orders. Then came the period of decline, giving way before the 
automotive vehicle, and those employed in the industry had to find 
new employment. Whatever of “merit’’ was due to the industry for 
stable employment in its prime was completely wiped out in its decline. 
If an industry does not provide against inevitable decline or change, 
it becomes dependent in old age and the workers attached to it become 
charges on wealth producing activities of Society. Merit rating is in 
last analysis only another attempt by industries to shift responsibility 
for payment for security of the workers. 

Merit rating does not provide sufficient decrease in payments into 
the unemployment fund to counterbalance the reduction in pay-roll 
costs by laying off employees as production may decline. Merit rating 
is proposed as a stimulus to regularization of employment but its most 
probable contribution will be merely longer hours for the regular 
work force to avoid spreading the work. There is little that an em- 
ployer can do about unemployment, so to give him concessions for a 
few employees receiving unemployment benefits, is to reward what is 
only good luck. If merit rating is to be an accepted policy, a wiser 
way of administering it would be to increase the payments of unlucky 
employers. However, to attempt to use unemployment compensation 
to stabilize industry is to disregard its purpose. It is concerned with 
objectives quite alien to providing security for workers denied jobs. 

So-called merit rating is established with reference to the num- 
bers of workers laid off by a firm upon whom benefits are paid. The 
firm may have a large turn-over of workers employed so as to fall 
short of requirements for benefits. In addition the differential af- 
forded by merit rating is not enough to counterbalance the saving of 
labor costs through lay-off, if orders do not warrant continuing the 
usual work force. Merit rating does nothing to assure greater security 
to unemployed workers which is the purpose of unemployment compen- 
sation. It is in reality a device to decrease employer payment rates and 
thus to decrease security for workers. 

Merit rating is a costly and cumbersome device that complicates 
administrative records and adds heavily to administrative costs. It 
seeks to individualize participation in a great social purpose whose 
effectiveness depends upon having few, simple and general standards. 

It is high time we recognize the real purpose of merit rating and 
take steps to free our unemployment system from this provision. 























A NATIONAL HEALTH PLAN* 


WILLIAM GREEN 


President, American Federation of Labor 


OOD health is necessary for the 
individual and is of primary 
concern to the community. Good 

health constitutes the basis for life 
and living. Health conditions the 
degree in which the individual may 
live, act and serve effectively. Health, 
in turn, depends upon heredity, knowl- 
edge of diseases and their treatment, 
the availability of medical care, and 
the ability of the individual to secure 
adequate medical care. Physical he- 
redity may be improved by knowledge 
of disease and medical care. Knowl- 
edge is our social heritage to which 
individuals of the past and present 
contribute. We in the labor movement 
know that the key to sharing the 
benefits of such progress is largely 
conditioned by our incomes. 

Two epoch making surveys—one 
the Costs of Medical Care and the 
more recent National Health Survey 
of the United States Public Health 
Service—supply us the essential facts 
for understanding national health 
problems, but there remains the 
equally important responsibility of 
formulating plans and a sound public 
policy. Labor welcomes this confer- 
ence as an initial step in considering 
a national program. 

There can be no difference of opin- 
ion with regard to the social desir- 
ability of assuring adequate medical 
care to provide health and vigor of 
mind and body for all within our 
political responsibility. There are in- 
volved in the task of providing ade- 





* Address before the National Health Con- 
ference. 
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quate medical care for all these prob- 
lems: How shall we do it and how 
can it be paid for? Our plans must 
be guided by democratic principles so 
that we may promote general welfare 
without infringing upon the rights of 
any group. 

Medical services come within the 
scope of national economy and hence 
must be paid for. The problem is 
therefore economic. The available 
facts show that the number of days 
of illness per individual increases in 
proportion as incomes decrease and 
that medical services decrease despite 
the increase in sickness. The medical 
profession is troubled by its inability 


to give services freely where needed. 


Preventable illnesses and deaths are a 
sad commentary when scientific knowl- 
edge and medical skill and facilities 
are to be had—but are barred to 
practically 92 per cent of all families 
by low incomes. The number of hos- 
pitals, their facilities, location and 
medical supplies does not conform to 
human needs. This, too, has been con- 
trolled by ability of the community 
to pay, consequently there has been 
concentration in centers of wealth. 
The majority of persons are not 
wealthy and these have the greatest 
number of ailments. Major sickness 
in the low income family results in 


bankruptcy and poverty. Poverty with 


inadequate housing and food leads to 
more sickness. The final result is de- 


pendence. 


The National Health Survey of 
the U. S. Public Health Service tells 


us that approximately 6 millions of 
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persons each day are unable to go 
about their normal responsibilities in 
living and that the financial losses 
in incomes to those unable to work 
because of sickness is about two bil- 
lion of dollars yearly. These facts 
present two aspects of the seriousness 
of illness. 

As we consider and analyze this 
problem of health for all ages from 
the approach of industry, schools, the 
medical profession and of future citi- 
zens, we become deeply impressed 
with the urgent need of making plans 
and provision to assure better health 
to all. This is not a problem to be 
delegated to any one group, but the 
best thought of all groups concerned 
should be enlisted. 

We need to think through a plan 
for health in national terms. Our life 
is organized within national bound- 
aries and this essential to life should 
follow the same lines. We need to plan 
how to make adequate medical serv- 
ices available to all income groups. 

Probably the first provision in a 
national health program is the ex- 
tension of the work and activities of 
the Public Health Service, adding to 
its preventive and research functions 
the responsibility for the adequacy 
of local health facilites and planning 
for improvements. We are accus- 
tomed to look to government to take 
care of the medical problems that en- 
tail social responsibility and action. 

Secondly, the hospital facilities of 
every locality should be brought up to 
adequate standards. These hospitals 
would then become medical centers 
which would make possible better pro- 
fessional service. Experts tell us pres- 
ent hospitals are inadequate with spe- 
cial deficiencies in rural areas and 
low-income States. Again govern- 
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ment should assume the main respon- 
sibility in this field. Provisions to 
eliminate such deficiencies would dove- 
tail with our need to find employment 
for approximately 11 millions of per- 
sons. A program of hospital con- 
struction or modernization should be 
planned to extend over a number of 
years, and could well serve as a stabi- 
lizing force to counterbalance fluctua- 
tions in private construction and gen- 
eral business activity. Federal grants- 
in-aid could direct and help maintain 
such a hospital program. 

In the third place, Labor would 
like to see expansion of the program 
for maternal and child welfare serv- 
ices. We believe that medical services 
given in the early years of life are 
indispensable to the best physical and 
mental development of our citizens 
and that economic status should not 
deprive any child of necessary aids to 
proper development. At least one- 
half of our families cannot provide 
adequately for the welfare of chil- 
dren, before, during, and after child- 
birth. The right of every child to be 
accorded the highest and best care in 
its first year lies at the heart of na- 
tional well-being and has been ac- 
cepted in principle by our government. 

Let us turn now to those families 
that are self-supporting and who seek 
to live decently and independently. 
These families constitute what are 
generally called the common people. 
This is the great productive force of 
the Nation and health is essential 
for them in performing their work 
and for satisfaction in living. Health 
and self-dependence are closely inter- 
related. Health must be maintained 
in addition to medical care for specific 
classifications of illness. Medical serv- 
ices for minor types of illness prevent 
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major afflictions. But adequate medi- 
cal care is too costly to be included in 
the budgets of small income groups. 
The masses of individuals cannot take 
care of their own needs and bills out 
of current income. Families with in- 
comes between $3,000 and $5,000 
may be able to meet the costs of minor 
kinds of sickness, some dental service, 
and the less expensive eye troubles, 
but frequent illness or a major illness 
or operation will mean bankruptcy to 
families with incomes between $1,000 
and $3,000. In the most prosperous 
year of our Nation’s history 87 per 
cent of all families had incomes under 
$3,000. Medical care is a luxury that 
probably means going without neces- 
saries or incurring bills past the ability 
of low income families to pay: 57 per 
cent of family incomes fell between 
$1,000 and $3,000; 21.4 per cent were 
under $1,000; 13.4 per cent were be- 
tween $3,000 and $5,000; and 8.2 
per cent over $5,000. These figures 
demonstrate of what wide concern is 
a national health program. 

Obviously, families with incomes 
under $1,000 can have little medical 
care which is not provided as a public 
service. Between $1,000 and $5,000 
income families can assume increas- 
ing degrees of responsibility as in- 
comes rise. For these families the 
insurance principle of pooling risks 
and group organization will contribute 
funds to pay costs. To accomplish 
our purpose—adequate medical care 
for all—such provisions must be com- 
pulsory and under government ad- 
ministration. 

I would like to submit to you a 
practical proposal that involves the 
acceptance of no new principles but 
builds on existing institutions. Under 
workmen’s compensation legislation 
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now existing in all States but two, as 
well as under Federal jurisdiction, 
provision is made for compensation 
for loss of working time as well as 
for medical care for injuries received 
in the course of employment. Many 
of these laws provide for a coverage 
of occupational diseases. Experience 
has shown us the difficulty of distin- 
guishing occupational diseases from 
other forms and types of sickness. 
The two may be reciprocal—so the 
application of compensation insur- 
ance has been steadily widened in the 
health field. 

By amending compensation laws to 
provide compensation for loss of time 
and hospital and medical services for 
workers and their families during 
sickness, we could make substantial 
headway in providing better medical 
care for all. 

Compensation for accidents and 
occupational diseases has been the re- 
sponsibility of industry but the ex- 
tension which I propose involves dif- 
ferent elements. Workers have a re- 
sponsibility for their own medical 
bills for general health and especially 
for medical services for themselves 
and their families. Therefore, it is 
my opinion that workers should also 
contribute to such health funds. Un- 
doubtedly, additional funds would be 
required to provide adequate services, 
which should be supplied by Federal 
grants-in-aid. Such grants would 
strengthen State compensation laws, 
make for uniformity of provisions, 
and better administration. 

Under compensation law the prin- 
ciple of free choice of physicians is 
established, so no regimentation of 
the medical profession is involved. 
That profession would benefit as well 
as workers and their families. 








ARE THEY REJECTING JOBS? 


DEAN R. BRIMHALL 


Works Progress Administration 


THE WPA interfering with 
private industry? Are there jobs in 
private industry that WPA work- 

ers refuse to take because they would 
rather work for less money and not 
have to strain themselves? Are WPA 
wages so high that farmers can’t 
get any help with their crops. Does 
the WPA refuse to cooperate with 
private industry by releasing its work- 
ers for private jobs? And is there so 
much red tape about getting a WPA 
worker off a project into a private 
job that it amounts to Government 
competition with private employers? 

These charges are of course made 
less frequently today than they were 
during last year’s all too brief period 
of prosperity. But when private em- 
ployment again rises, they may be 
expected to bob up with renewed vi- 
tality. In the meantime it is worth 
while to point out the actual facts 
as revealed by investigation. 

The WPA has from time to time 
conducted investigations of alleged 
job refusals and labor shortage in dif- 
ferent localities. Since last spring 
it has conducted a continuous investi- 
gation, centralized through the Wash- 
ington office, of every complaint spe- 
cific enough to be investigated. Con- 
gressmen and Senators were asked to 
forward all the complaints which come 
to their attention from their States 
and districts. Newspaper stories were 
followed up. Anonymous letters in 
the papers, if they made reference to 
conditions in any particular locality, 
were made the basis of inquiries. 

As a result of this continuous in- 
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vestigation the WPA now has a file 
of 130 separate complaints, involvy- 
ing many thousands of persons. What 
does this file reveal? First of all, it 
is significant that three-quarters of 
the complaints concern agriculture. 
And most of the agricultural com- 
plaints have to do with labor require- 
ments at the peak seasons of planting 
and harvesting. 

Few persons realize that com- 
plaints of agricultural labor shortages 
at peak seasons antedate the existence 
of the WPA. In fact they are as old 
as the farmer’s grievances against 
the weather, which are the real source 
of these labor shortage cries. Some- 
times the weather destroys crops at 
one blow without any human agency 
being able to save them. Sometimes, 
however, freakish weather conditions 
create a sudden demand for agricul- 
tural labor at the very moment when 
the migratory labor supply is busy 
elsewhere. Under such conditions the 
farmer will blame men rather than 
the skies, and the knowledge that 
there are WPA projects operating 
somewhere in the vicinity will lead 
him to blame the WPA. 

Actually the WPA officials have 
followed the policy of shutting down 
all non-essential projects during peri- 
ods of peak demand for agricultural 
labor.. The success of that policy 
is indicated by the fact that during 
1937, when complaints were loudest, 
bumper crops were harvested in all 
regions not affected by drought. 

Every one of the agricultural com- 
plaints, whether dealing with rush 
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season labor or with regular employ- 
ment, proved upon investigation to 
be without foundation of fact. There 
were no labor shortages caused by 
the maintenance of WPA projects, 
and no WPA worker refused a job 
that paid the prevailing wages and 
offered reasonably fair working con- 
ditions. 

What is the picture as to industrial 
complaints? There are exactly two 
complaints which have any basis of 
fact behind them. One complaint in- 
volved a job refusal by two elderly 
gunsmiths on the WPA rolls in St. 
Louis. Both were immediately dis- 
missed by the WPA, one of them per- 
haps unjustly according to the opinion 
of a subsequent investigator. 

The second case concerned a short- 
age of woodsmen which developed in 
northern Maine last summer. The 
WPA closed down all projects in that 
part of the State. 

These two complaints are the 
worst in the basket, and they all 
have more or less extenuating cir- 
cumstances. The typical complaint 
of labor shortage reveals itself upon 
investigation to be the invention of 
a publicity-seeking employers’ associ- 
ation or even a bright-minded indi- 
vidual contractor, who wants to break 
into the news by attacking the WPA. 
Thus an electrical contractors’ associ- 
ation in a mid-western city passed a 
resolution asking curtailment of the 
WPA because of a shortage of skilled 
electrical workers and promising to 
absorb any such workers released by 
the WPA. Investigation revealed that 
there were nearly twice as many un- 
employed electrical workers not on 
the WPA rolls as were employed on 
the WPA. When informed of these 


facts the association wrote an apolo- 
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getic letter to the state administrator, 
but said nothing about giving employ- 
ment either to the WPA electricians 
or to those outside the WPA rolls. 

A New York City builder wrote 
Mr. Harry Hopkins stating that a 
recent city-wide survey disclosed a 
scarcity of skilled labor in the building 
industry. The WPA wrote asking for 
a copy of the survey. No reply. 
Thereupon both a WPA investigator 
and a building trades’ union execu- 
tive sought to beard the builder in his 
office, but the builder managed to 
avoid coming to his office as long as 
the trail was hot. 

The typical complaint of job re- 
fusal turns out, in the manner of a 
comic story, to involve no job, and 
no refusal—and sometimes even no 
complaint but merely the hearsay re- 
port of a statement which the reputed 
author denies ever making. Thus 
the head of a southern lumber com- 
pany wrote to his two Senators com- 
plaining that the WPA was “going 
around to their plants and signing up 
men to work on relief jobs when they 
were already working.” An inter- 
view with the manager of the three 
plants operated by the lumber com- 
pany disclosed that the company 
needed no additional help at that time. 
Two sub-contractors supplying logs 
to the company were then inter- 
viewed : one needed no help, the other 
could use two mule-skinners at $1.50 
for a 10-hour day. Immediately two 
men from the WPA rolls were picked 
for these jobs, but at last reports had 
not yet been hired. 

Instances of this sort appear by 
the score in the file—which is open 
to anyone who wishes to see it. WPA 
workers are not refusing jobs. This 
conclusion, moreover, is confirmed by 
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a recent survey of unemployment con- 
ducted by the magazine Fortune, the 
results of which were published in its 
October, 1937, issue. 

The survey answered two questions 
relating to labor shortages and the 
WPA. The first was: “Is there a 
shortage of skilled labor?” The 
answer was: “Yes, except in the 
depressed industries, practically all 
skilled labor has been reemployed. In 
most of the industrial regions of the 
sample, industry would take more 
skilled men from relief rolls if it could 
find them.” 

The second question was: “Is there 
an abundance of unskilled labor avail- 
able to industry that is not being ‘bid 
away’ by WPA?” To this the answer 
of Fortune is: “Yes. The testimony 
of industry after industry, in all of 
the urban communities visited by For- 
tune, is that it doesn’t have to go to 
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labor is to be had merely by wagging 
a come-hither finger at the factory 
gates.” 

The actual facts do not justify the 
complaints. The WPA is not keeping 
workers out of private jobs. Why 
do so many people believe so and say 
so? Perhaps the simple reason is that 
recovery at its best has been slower 
and more uncertain than people hoped 
it would be. Something was wrong 
—some one must be to blame. Em- 
ployers cannot believe that it is they 
who are holding back recovery by 
low wage policies. —The Government 
must be to blame—the WPA must be 
to blame. We have not heard the 
last of these stories of “bums and 
loafers” on the WPA. They will 
start on their newspaper rounds again, 
and will keep going as long as the 
public is prepared to accept the ex- 
cuses of business for retarded eco- 
nomic recovery. 


BONDS 


As I loved you, I love all failing things. 
You call to me from bits of beauty broken: 
A rain-torn fern; the sparrow’s story spoken 
To winter, tonelessly. The fire that flings 
A shifting shadow down repeats your shade. 
By shrivelled wheat-fields, autumn-chastened skies, 
By every cord that glows and, glowing, dies, 
We two are bound, and by deep stars that fade. 


So have I turned toward morning mist and rain 
An eye that might have watched a gaudier day. 
Since your calm look was dedicate to pain, 
No heretic, I keep the painful way, 
Go smitten with all things unblest and wrong. 
Like you, these made me dull and tired and strong. 


—Mariz A. McAutrirr, Spirit. 
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THE “EQUAL RIGHTS” AMENDMENT" 


PAULINE M. NEWMAN 


AY I say that while I am here 
M to speak for the National 
Women’s Trade Union 
League of America, I would like to 
say in passing that just as a citizen, 
I consider the amendment bad law. 
I] know of no other piece of legisla- 
tion which is more loosely drawn or 
more confusing in its intent. How- 
ever, other speakers are here who 
will discuss this particular phase of 
the amendment. I shal! confine my 
remarks to one aspect of the Amend- 
ment of which I know most and which 
is closer to my heart—the industrial 
aspect. 

I assume that you gentlemen need 
not be told that there still is a great 
need for higher wages and shorter 
hours for the millions of wage-earn- 
ing women who work in various in- 
dustries. I think you will agree with 
me when I say that wages paid to 
most women in industry today are not 
suficient to live on in decency and 
comfort. It is not a wage which 
affords an opportunity for intellec- 
tual development; it is not a wage 
which allows for spiritual growth; it 
is not a wage on which wage-earning 
women can enjoy the finer things of 
life. We have, therefore, for many 
years used the legislative method as 
an instrument with which to put a 
bottom to wages and a top to hours. 
We have found this method success- 
ful in dealing with our economic prob- 
lem. Whether other people have 
found this method successful, I do 


*From an address before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 


not know and care less. We found 
it useful and we want nothing in the 
way of legislation which will interfere 
with our doing so. 

The proponents of this amend- 
ment will come before you dur- 
ing the course of this hearing and 
tell you that industrial women do 
not want minimum wage and shorter 
hour laws; to prove their point, they 
will bring their perennial witnesses to 
say that they are in favor of the 
amendment. I have seen them do 
that before and I am sure they will 
do that now. May I say, then, right 
here and now, that the industrial 
women who are said to favor the 
amendment do not represent the or- 
ganizations they are supposed to be- 
long to. They speak for themselves 
alone. They have no standing in their 
own organizations, and like the rest 
of the proponents of this Amend- 
ment, suffer terribly from an inferi- 
ority complex! 

The question of whether women in 
industry want labor legislation is so 
well known to anyone familiar with 
the trade union movement that I think 
it almost needless for me to prove my 
contention. But lest there may be 
some among you gentlemen who do 
not know it, I should like to read into 
the record a statement recently is- 
sued by the president of the largest 
women’s union in the country—the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union—in which he states that: 


“The International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union with a member- 
ship of 275,000, at least 75 per cent 
women, has consistently supported 
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labor legislation for women because 
it has found this effective in advanc- 
ing labor standards for all its mem- 
bers. Its greatest strength has long 
been in New York State where labor 
laws have, as everyone knows, been 
well in advance of those in any other 
State. It is perhaps significant that 
it is also New York State where this 
union has been able to force the high- 
est standards by trade union agree- 
ments. No trade unionists, so far as 
I know, have asked for legislation for 
business and professional women.” 

After all, the proponents of this 
amendment are business and profes- 
sional women. 

“It does not seem to be our func- 
tion to do that,” says President Du- 
binsky, “‘but, I ask them, in all fair- 
ness, is it their function to decide 
whether or not industrial women shall 
have protective legislation for them- 
selves?” 


Furthermore: Asa factory worker 
since my twelfth year, as organizer 
for my own union; as an officer of the 
National Women’s Trade Union 
League for many, many years, I know 
the industrial woman’s views pertain- 
ing to the question at issue. My con- 
tacts with them have been long and 
widespread. But my knowledge of 
this was increased since I served 
on the New York State Minimum 
Wage Board. At a public hearing 
held but a week ago in New York 
City, at which we submitted our mini- 
mum wage report for the Laundry 
industry, came not only the women 
who work in laundries and who were 
directly concerned, but women from 
candy shops, hotels, restaurants, 
beauty parlors, paper box factories, 
leather goods and many others and 
pleaded with the Industrial Commis- 
sioner to establish Minimum Wage 
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Boards for their respective occupa- 
tions. These are facts which the pro- 
ponents of the amendment dare not 
dispute. And when they tell you that 
“working women do not want such 
legislation,” may I ask you to remem- 
ber the evidence I just presented to 
you. 

Moreover: If the proponents of 
this amendment were sincere in their 
effort to abolish discrimination against 
women, they would function in the 
fields where such discriminations exist. 
But they do not function there at all. 
To illustrate my point, I need only 
cite the following incident: During 
the depression, the Mayor of Syra- 
cuse announced that it was his inten- 
tion to dismiss from city service all 
married women. Did the National 
Woman’s Party take up the cause of 
these married women who suffered or 
were about to suffer real discrimina- 
tion? Oh, no! It remained for the 
League of Women Voters and the 
Women’s Trade Union League to 
battle for the rights of these women. 
Where were the proponents of this 
amendment then? Let them answer 
— if they can! But no sooner was a 
Minimum Wage or an hour law in- 
troduced in the legislature and pub- 
lic hearings held on these measures 
than they appeared in opposition 
thereto—lining up with the Manufac- 
turers’ Associations, Chamber of 
Commerce and other vested interests. 
In view of this, gentlemen, I believe 
the time has come to speak frankly 
and bluntly. It has often appeared to 
me that the proponents of this amend- 
ment must have formed an unholy 
alliance with these interests. I have 
sometimes wondered, and [ still 
wonder whether this alliance is based 
only on spiritual kinship. . . . More- 
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over, I charge the proponents of this 
amendment to be numerically insig- 
nificant; industrially ignorant; politi- 
cally highly theoretical and socially 
muddled! 

Equal Rights? Those of us who 
are opposing this amendment have 
been and are in the fight for real 
equality of opportunity. We fought 
against discrimination in the factory 
and in our organizations. The Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League, 
which I have the honor to represent, 
has an unbroken record of fighting for 
economic and political rights for 
women. We admit that there still are 
discriminations against women. But 
these discriminations are based on 
deep rooted social prejudices rather 
than on legal differences. This amend- 
ment will not outlaw these prejudices. 
It cannot. We therefore propose that 
wherever legal and unnecessary in- 
equalities do exist, they be abolished 
by specific legislation and not by a 
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blanket amendment. We have offered 
our cooperation to the proponents of 
this amendment to do just that. But 
they are not the kind of people who 
will heed logic or common sense. 

We have made progress in the re- 
ductions of discriminations against 
women—-political and economic. We 
propose to continue the use of the 
legislative method of changing pub- 
lic opinion. We have made substan- 
tial gains. We wish to retain them. 
If it is only one chance that by pass- 
ing this amendment we may lose what 
it took more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury to secure in the way of labor legis- 
lation for wage-earning women, we 
do not wish to take that chance. 

In conclusion may I say that we 
consider this amendment as an in- 
strument of destruction and that you 
will, therefore, heed the plea of mil- 
lions of wage-earning women and rel- 
egate this amendment where it right- 
fully belongs—the waste basket! 


SPIDER 


He builds a staircase of a thread 
So fine it trembles at his tread 

A prison like a snowflake’s shape 
Allows the victim no escape. 

He seems to slumber, but no sleep 
Wakes like lightning winged, to leap 
With frenzied hands and knowing skill 
To work his calculating will. 

Day by patient day he mends 

The broken web, the straggling ends 
Until the blade of autumn’s gale 
Reaps the wrinkled craftsman frail 
And leaves his net to snare the dust, 
The rose’s petals, stained with rust. 


—ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE, Commonweal. 











THE INCIDENCE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


COMPENSATION 


WALTER L. DaykKIN 


State University of Iowa 


HE problem of the incidence of 

unemployment compensation has 

attracted the attention of a num- 
ber of economists and has resulted in 
the appearance of volumes of liter- 
ature. The various points of view 
expressed or implied in this literature 
prove that the questions of who will 
bear the burden of the 3 per cent fed- 
eral tax placed on the total pay roll of 
eligible employers for unemployment 
compensation benefits, and who 
should bear the burden cannot be an- 
swered definitely. A survey of the 
writings in this field reveals that this 
tax could be borne by the employer, 
the public or consumer, the employee, 
or a combination of these. The em- 
ployer, upon whom according to the 
Social Security Act the tax is levied 
directly, may absorb the tax and 
thereby increase labor’s share of the 
value produced in the economic proc- 
ess, because this money is to be di- 
vided, in the form of benefits, among 
the unemployed laborers. Obviously 
this would reduce the profits of the 
owners of industry unless productivity 
was increased. Naturally some of the 
employers are on the margin and are 
not so situated that they can bear the 
added cost of unemployment compen- 
sation. If they are forced to absorb 
this cost their business may become 
disorganized and more unemployment 
would follow. It is generally recog- 
nized, all other things being equal, 
that the employer is in a favorable 
position to shift the tax either to the 
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laborer or the public, or perhaps to 
both. 

Some contend that the burden of 
the expense involved in unemployment 
compensation will be shifted from the 
employer to the consumer or the pub- 
lic. Some of the proponents of this 
point of view postulate that this is 
socially desirable because society is 
benefited by industry and therefore 
should bear some of its cost. Others 
say that even if the cost is shifted to 
the consumer there is no need for 
alarm because the public would have 
to pay in terms of doles and relief if 
not through higher prices. It is true 
that added costs to industry are often 
passed to the consumer. To the extent 
that this can be done is determined 
by the type of demand for commodi- 
ties and services. If the demand is 
inelastic, prices could be raised there- 
by passing the cost of unemployment 
compensation to the consumer. The 
worker would then share in the costs 
to the degree that he purchased the 
commodities. If the demand is elas- 
tic, the task of shifting the tax to the 
consumer would become more difficult 
because higher prices would reduce 
sales, which would result in less physi- 
cal units being produced and thereby 
make inroads on the profits of the 
industry. 

The Social Security Act places the 
tax for unemployment compensation 
exclusively upon the pay roll of the 
employer and makes provision that 
none of this can be deducted from the 
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wages of the employee. However, 
some eight states not only require con- 
tributions from the employers accord- 
ing to the provisions of the federal 
act but place a small tax on the em- 
ployees. In doing this they are acting 
within the law even though the federal 
law assumed that unemployment was 
in no sense the fault of the worker, 
and consequently he should not bear 
the burden. Other arguments for ex- 
empting the worker from the unem- 
ployment compensation tax are that 
his wages are generally low, and he 
is in no position to shift the tax to 
others. In the end, however, this tax 
could be shifted, in whole or in part, 
to the employees by reducing their 
wages or by not raising their wages 
when this was necessary. The same 
result would be accomplished if prices 
were raised, if fewer workers were 
used, if hours were lengthened, and 
if the speed-up and stretch-out sys- 
tems were inaugurated by the em- 
ployer. 

Some scholars argue that this tax 
placed directly upon the employer 
represents an added labor cost, and 
unless it adds to the morale of the 
worker and increases his efficiency, or 
is shifted to the laborer, it is a device 
used to raise wages. They argue that 
in so far as unemployment compen- 
sation creates no new markets and 
perhaps does not materially increase 
the productivity of workers, the em- 
ployee will have to bear the burden. 
If this is true unemployment compen- 
sation will become a scheme for the 
redistributing of earnings among em- 
ployees or will result in enforced sav- 
ing. Under a state pool system those 


*Howard Bowen, Unemployment Compensa- 
tion as Applied to Iowa, Iowa Studies in Busi- 
ness, No. XVI, July 1936. 
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working in industries that are stable 
would pay much more into the fund 
than they would draw out as benefits. 
Those in unstable industries would 
very likely receive more benefits than 
they have contributed to the fund. 
In this case some of the income that 
normally would have gone to the 
workers who are employed regularly 
would go to workers who are em- 
ployed irregularly. In this sense un- 
employment compensation would lead 
to a redistribution of employee earn- 
ings. On the other hand, if the tax is 
shifted to the worker it will lead to 
enforced saving. The money placed 
in the Unemployment Compensation 
Trust Fund would then represent a 
part of the wages of employees equal 
to the amount of the tax. This money 
will be available for unemployment 
benefits during periods of unemploy- 
ment. 

This brief resumé of the viewpoints 
held concerning the incidence of cost 
of unemployment compensation is suf- 
ficient to show the controversies that 
exist on this subject and how difficult 
it is to place the responsibility for 
bearing the tax. However, it might 
be stated that the adding of this tax 
will not project new cost, other than 
the administrative expense, because 
our morals demand that those who 
are unemployed be cared for by some 
system. This tax may, however, lead 
to a different allocation of the cost of 
caring for the unemployed. In the 
end, all income is either a direct or 
indirect product of industry and the 
point of view of those involved as to 
the purpose of the tax, will determine 
where to tap the flow of income. If it 
is assumed that unemployment com- 
pensation is a relief measure, then the 
money could be taken from a general 
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treasury or fund created by some tax, 
like the sales tax. If, on the other 
hand, the excuse for unemployment 
compensation is to stabilize and regu- 
larize industry, the task would be to 
discover who or what is to blame for 
the more or less demoralized condi- 
tions in industry. If a tax is placed 
on the employer, the assumption be- 
comes obvious that he is the one that 
is responsible for the conditions, and 
this he can consciously correct if he is 
rewarded or punished enough. How- 
ever, if the employer can shift this 
burden to either the consumer or the 
worker, the very purpose of the tax 
will be defeated, because the employer 
will make no. strenuous effort to stabi- 
lize industry. If the assumption still 
persists that the employer is to blame 
for industry’s being unstable, he must 
be taxed where he cannot shift the 
costs, as in the case of the income tax 
or the tax on the undivided profits. 
It is true that this new tax has 
created some vital problems, and has 
disturbed the equilibrium of the entire 
economic system. It over-simplifies 
the problem to assume that the added 
cost to industry resulting from this 
phase of social insurance will be borne 
immediately by the employer, and 
then later shifted by him to the con- 
sumer and the laborer. In all proba- 
bility, this shifting of the tax will in- 
volve a complicated process before a 
new equilibrium is reached where 
there is an adjustment made to the 
tax. It is conceivable that this pass- 
ing of the tax may result in a cycle, 
that is, it may be passed from the 
employer to the consumer or laborer, 
and then back to the employer, etc., 
until the economic order is again or- 
ganized. For example, if the tax is 
handed to the consumer in terms of 
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higher prices, purchasing power will 
be curtailed as the real wage is re- 
duced. If the public has less with 
which to buy, their demand will be 
affected negatively, and production 
will be decreased, and some phase of 
industry will be affected. This ob- 
viously would affect employment. If 
the worker is forced to pay the tax 
and enforced saving results, the same 
effect will follow, particularly during 
the period when the fund is being ac- 
cumulated. The purchasing power of 
the worker will be lowered, followed 
by less demand and more unemploy- 
ment. However, when the fund is 
distributed at times of unemployment, 
purchasing power will be maintained 
during this period. This does not in- 
crease the total purchasing power of 
employees, but it curtails their buying 
power during one period in order to 
maintain their consumer’s demand at 
another time. 

Also, who will bear the tax depends 
upon circumstances surrounding spe- 
cific industries. As has been indicated, 
whether the tax is passed to the con- 
sumer depends upon the inelasticity 
of the demand for products, and 
whether the tax can be passed to the 
laborer depends upon the degree of 
unionization of the employees and the 
fluidity of labor. A high degree of 
unionization may prevent the passing 
of the tax to the laborers, and if labor 
is fluid or mobile it will move to other 
employment rather than assume the 
task. If the demand for goods is 
elastic and labor is highly organized 
and mobile, it may be reasonable to 
assume that the cost of unemployment 
compensation may come out of the 
wages of management and from in- 
terest on capital. 
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SMITH SIMPSON 


N June 13, 1938, the United 
States Senate ratified five In- 
ternational Labor Conven- 
These Conventions were: 


tions. 


1. Convention No. 53, concerning 
minimum requirements of profes- 
sional capacity for masters and off- 
cers on board merchant ships; 

2. Convention No. 54, providing 
holidays with pay for seamen; 

3. Convention No. 55, fixing the 
liability of the shipowner in case of 
sickness, injury or death of seamen; 


4. Convention No. 57, concerning 
hours of work and manning at sea; 

5. Convention No. 58, establish- 
ing a minimum age of 15 for persons 
employed on maritime vessels. 

All of these Conventions, it will be 
observed, relate to maritime ques- 
tions. Together with Convention No. 
56, providing sickness insurance for 
seamen, which was not ratified by the 
Senate, they were adopted at the two 
Maritime Sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference held in 1936. 
A brief summary of the Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted at 
these two Sessions were published in 
the FEDERATIONIST at the time.’ It 
will be remembered that the United 
States was represented at these Ses- 
sions by the following delegates : Gov- 
ernment: Robert W. Bruere and 
Charles W. Sanders; Workers: Paul 
Scharrenberg; and Employers: Com- 
mander R. C. Lee. These four dele- 


*See “The I. L. O. Month by Month,” Ameri- 
can Federationist, Vol. 43, No. 12, pages 1309 ff. 
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gates were accompanied by seven 
Government advisers, two Workers’ 
advisers, and two Employers’ ad- 
visers. The United States delegation 
voted unanimously for Conventions 
Nos. 53, 55, 56, 57, and 58. In the 
vote on Convention No. 54, the Gov- 
ernment and Workers’ delegates 
voted for the Convention and the 
Employers’ delegate voted against. 


In view of the way in which the 
delegates voted on these Conventions 
it may be asked: Why did not the 
Senate ratify Convention No. 56 
rather than No. 54? The reason is 
that neither the Secretary of Labor 
nor the Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission would recommend ratifi- 
cation of Convention No. 56 unless 
“a thorough survey and study of the 
situation indicates that the creation 


of such a system would be desir- 
able.” ? 


In his letter to the President, Mr. 
Hull observed: “Existing standards 
of safety and labor conditions upon 
American vessels, whether imposed 
by statute or adopted in general prac- 
tice, are in general and with certain 
exceptions set forth in detail in the 
accompanying reports from govern- 
mental agencies most directly con- 

*Letter of Secretary of State Cordell Hull to 
the President of the United States, August 18, 
1937. Senate Executive Report No. 5, 75th Con- 
gress, 3d Session, pages 3-5. The Secretary of 
Commerce, who was also consulted on the ques- 
tion of ratification of the Maritime Conventions, 
did not “desire to express an opinion [on Con- 
vention No. 56] until such a study has been 


made.” Ibid., These expressions will also be 
found in Senate Executive Reports No. 7, 8, 9, 11. 
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cerned, equal to or higher than those 
fixed by these conventions. 


“Accordingly, ratification of these 
draft conventions will impose a com- 
paratively slight additional financial 
burden upon the operation of the 
American merchant marine. Ratifi- 
cation by other governments which 
compete with us in the international 
shipping trade and whose standards 
of employment on board ship are 
below those set forth in these draft 
conventions, will, however, consider- 
ably increase the operating costs of 
the merchant marines of those na- 
tions. 


“The accompanying report of the 
American Government delegates re- 
fers to the desirability of ‘equalizing 
operating costs on merchant vessels in 
the competitive international trade’, 
and adds that ‘it was the unanimous 
judgment of the American delegation 
that if promptly ratified by the requi- 
site number of member States to 
make them effective, the conventions 
will go far to equalize operating 
costs as between American sea-going 
merchant vessels and the vessels of 
America’s principal maritime com- 
petitors,’ ”’ ® 

The chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission stated that the 
adoption “of some of the conventions 
will increase the cost of operating 
ships. Accordingly, if ratified by the 
United States and the required num- 
ber of member countries of the con- 
ference, and enacted into law by them, 
several of these conventions will in- 
crease operating costs of American- 
flag vessels, and will also increase the 


* Ibid. For the report of the American Gov- 
ernment delegates, see ibid., pages 11 ff. 


operating cost of vessels of other na- 
tions that ratify such conventions. In- 
sofar as draft convention No. 57 is 
concerned, its adoption will result in 
only a slight increase in operating 
costs of American-flag vessels but will 
substantially increase foreign-flag 
costs. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the conventions are binding 
only on the vessels of those nations 
that ratify, and unless the conventions 
are ratified by those nations whose 
vessels compete with American-flag 
vessels, increased operating differen- 
tial subsidy payments by the Maritime 
Commission will result. From the 
American-flag vessel operator’s stand- 
point, the extra cost will be out of 
pocket expense if the governments of 
his foreign competitors ratify the con- 
ventions, because in that case subsidy 
payments will decrease; but the bur- 
den of meeting the extra cost will fall 
on the Maritime Commission as oper- 
ating differential subsidy payments, if 
such foreign nations refuse to be 
bound by the provisions of those con- 
ventions, or if the increased American 
operating cost exceeds the correspond- 
ing extra cost for foreign-flag vessel 
operation.” ¢ 


Convention No. 54, however, does 
establish standards higher than those 
which are set in existing legislation in 
the United States. As a matter of 
fact, there is no legislation in the 
United States on holidays with pay 
for seamen. Since ratification of this 
Convention by the United States 
would therefore not be self-executing, 
but would require legislation by Con- 
gress to carry it into effect, this Con- 
vention raised a constitutional ques- 


*Ibid., at page 4. 
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tion. A memorandum of the Solicitor 
of the Department of Labor discussed 
the constitutional point and presented 
the conclusion that legislation on the 
subject of holidays with pay for sea- 
men would not violate the due process 
clause of the fifth amendment.* 


The Senate incorporated the fol- 
lowing understandings as a part of the 
ratifications : 


1. The words “vessels registered 
in a territory” is construed to include 
all vessels of the United States as de- 
fined under the laws of the United 
States (Incorporated in the ratifica- 
tions of Conventions No. 53, 54, 55; 
57, 58). 

2. The words “maritime naviga- 
tion” means navigation on the high 
seas only (Incorporated in the ratifi- 
cations of Conventions No. 53, 55). 

3. Nothing in Conventions No. 53 
and 57 shall be so construed as to pre- 
vent the authorities of the United 
States from making such inspection 
of any vessel referred to in Article V, 
paragraph 3 of Convention No. 53, 
and in Article 19, paragraph 2 of Con- 
vention No. 57, within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, as may be neces- 
sary to determine that there has been 
a compliance with the terms of these 
two Conventions, or to prevent such 
authorities from withholding clear- 
ance to any such vessel which they 
find has not complied with the pro- 
visions of the two Conventions until 
such time as any such deficiency shall 
be corrected. 

4. The provisions of the Conven- 
tions shall apply to all territory over 
which the United States exercises 
jurisdiction except the Government of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippine 


5 Ibid., pages 9 ff. 
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Islands and the Panama Canal Zone 
jeneenerates in the ratifications of 
onventions No. 53, 54, 55, 57) 58).° 
Also of interest with respect to the 
relations of the United States with 
the I. L. O. is the submission to Con- 
gress on June 9, 1938, of the draft 
Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted at the twenty-third Session 
of the International Labor Confer- 
ence held in Geneva, June 3-23, 1937." 
The Textile Convention, limiting 
hours of work to 40 a week in the 
textile industry, was submitted sepa- 
rately and ratification of it was recom- 
mended by the President.* Apart 
from the Textile Convention, in the 
developmentiof which the United 
States took an active and distinguished 
part, the President recommended no 
action on the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted at the 1937 Ses- 
sion of the Conference. He pointed 
out that, with respect to the Recom- 
mendations, no action was required as 
to Recommendation No. 50 (concern- 
ing international cooperation in re- 
spect to public works) nor in connec- 
tion with Recommendation No. 51 
(concerning the planning of public 
works). As to the first, the President 
said: “The United States Government 
already has indicated its readiness to 
cooperate in the work of an interna- 
tional committee and a representative 
of the Government will be appointed 
to attend its first sitting. The various 
branches of the Government will be 
*For the action of the Senate, see Congres- 
sional Record (daily issue), Vol. 83, pages 
11970-11983. 
* Congressional Record (daily issue), Vol. 83, 


pages 11363 ff. (Senate) and 11436 ff. (House). 
* Ibid., at pages 11363 and 11409. 
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prepared to communicate annually to 
such a committee statistical and other 
information concerning public works 
already undertaken or planned.” ° 
As to the second, he pointed out that 
the “United States Government has 
already endorsed the principle of sta- 
bilizing public works, contained in the 
recommendation (No. 51) concern- 
ing the national planning of public 
works, and is endeavoring to put that 
principle into practice. The terms of 
the recommendation embrace many 
proposals which the United States is 
already applying.” *° 

The ratification of five of the Mari- 
time Conventions marks a significant 
advance in the cooperation of the 
United States in the move to promote 
higher labor standards and to avoid 
certain artificial tariffs and subsidies 
which are often said to be based upon 
differences in labor costs but which 
are frequently utilized for the pur- 
pose of stifling trade and which there- 
fore have the effect, actually, of re- 
ducing standards of living. Ratifica- 
tion of these five Conventions means 
that the United States is ready to as- 
sume its share of the responsibility of 
carrying into effect the varied pro- 
grams of the I. L. O. In addition to 
urging the adoption of Conventions 
and Recommendations, the United 
States now signifies its willingness to 
make these things realities. With this 
action, and with the ratification of 
other Conventions in the future, it 
may be confidently expected that the 
influence of the United States in the 
~*Tbid., at pages 11363 and 11436. See also 
Senate Document No. 203, 75th Congress, 3d Ses- 


sion, at page 2. 
” Ibid. 
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I. L. O., already great, will increase. 
Coming at a time, also, when the 
interest of the United States in the 
I. L. O. has been measurably increased 
with the election of John G. Winant 
as Director of the International Labor 
Office, ratification of these Conven- 
tions by the Senate will bring to the 
realization of many people the con- 
crete benefits of our membership in 
the Organization. Before the elec- 
tion of Mr. Winant, our membership 
in the I. L. O. was a matter of special 
interest only to workers, employers 
and certain government officials and 
students of labor legislation. Mr. Wi- 
nant’s election, following the Textile 
Conference held in Washington last 
year, has created greater popular in- 
terest inthe I. L.O. His election, for 
instance, was widely noticed in the 
American press. Newspapers, like 
the Philadelphia Record, to cite one 
example, which had never before re- 
ported any news of the I. L. O., found 
the election of Mr. Winant front page 
news.”* 
The visit of the Secretary of Labor, 
Miss Frances Perkins, to the recent 
session of the International Labor 
Conference has strengthened the im- 
pression in many quarters that the 
present Administration is embarking 
on a more energetic policy of inter- 
national cooperation. All of these 
things give special significance to the 
Senate’s action. 

The following table presents, to 
date, the situation regarding Conven- 
tions adopted by the International 
Labor Conference during the mem- 
bership of the United States: 


™ See Philadelphia Record, June 5, 1938. 
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Conventions Adopted During Membership of United States 


Adopted by International Labor 
Conference 
June 1935 
45. Underground Work (Women) 
46. Hours (Coal Mines)......... 


Congress 


47. 40-Hour Week (Principle) ... 
48. Migrants’ Pension Rights.... 


49. Hours (Glass-Bottle Works) . 
June 1936 
so. Recruiting of Indigenous 
ll June 28, 1937 


51. Hours (Public Works)....... ” 
52. Holidays with Pay........... 


October 1936 
53. Officers’ Competency Certifi- 


re Aug. 19, 1937 
“ 


54. Holidays with Pay (Sea).... 


Submitted to 


June 18, 1936 
“ 


Attitude of 


U. S. Delegation Ratified 


Entire delegation for. 
.. Government delegate for; 
Workers’ and Employers’ 

delegates abstained. 


..Entire delegation for. a 
...Entire delegation abstained. . . . 
.. Entire delegation for. 


Government and Workers’ 
delegates for, Employers’ 
abstained. 

..Entire delegation for. 

..Government and Workers’ 
delegates for, Employers’ 
against. 

Entire delegation for. ...June 13, 1938 

..Government and Workers’ 
delegates for, Employers’ 


against. a ° 

55. Shipowners’ Liability in case 

of Sickness, Injury and 

Death of Seamen.......... = ..Entire delegation for. wee a4 
56. Sickness Insurance (Sea)... .. ” do. .. 
57. Hours and Manning (Sea)... ‘i do. ...June 13, 1938 
58. Minimum Age (Sea)........ a do. ee - 

June 1937 

59. Minimum Age (Industry).... June 9, 1938 Entire delegation for. 
60. Minimum Age (Non-industry) ” - do. 
61. Hours (Textiles) ........... —_ do. 
62. Safety (Building Industry)... June 9, 1938 do. 


June 1938 
63. Wage and Hour Statistics... . 


International Labor Conference 


The 24th Session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, which met 
from June 2 to 22 in Geneva, adopted 
one Convention and several signifi- 
cant resolutions, and advanced to 
second discussion at next year’s Ses- 
sion six other subjects for which Con- 
ventions and Recommendations are 
contemplated. 

The adoption of a single Conven- 
tion may seem a rather thin result for 
a three weeks’ Session. It must be 


...Entire delegation for. 


admitted that, compared with other 
Sessions of the Conference, the result 
is rather thin. But this is due not to 
any direct weakening of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization in the face 
of international difficulties but rather 
the result of the emphasis which the 
Organization has placed upon an 
hours program which most countries 
are as yet unwilling to support. For 
seven years a great part of the vigor 
and time of the Organization has been 
monopolized by the hours program. 
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Technical conferences on the subject 
have taxed the resources of the Office 
and as a consequence have retarded 
the development of other programs. 
All six subjects of this year’s agenda 
were discussed for the first time. The 
Convention on wage and hour statis- 
tics was adopted only through the use 
of the urgent procedure of a single 
discussion. 

The Convention on wage and hour 
statistics is itself an important accom- 
plishment. The International Labor 
Office expressed its own viewpoint 
strongly in 1938 when it was involved 
in a difficult inquiry into the coal in- 
dustry, when it said that “any Con- 
vention must rest on a scientific knowl- 
edge of the problem which it aims at 
solving.” ** This viewpoint is not 
always shared by all those who par- 
ticipate in the work of the Organiza- 
tion; but it is a sound one nevertheless, 
and the only one which, in the long 
run, can commend the work of the 
Organization seriously to the world’s 
public. 

The Convention adopted this year 
had its origin in the great difficulties 
encountered by the Office in its re- 
searches in the coal industry in the 
years 1925-1928. These researches 
were greatly protracted because of the 
unavailability of much material and 
the incomparability of still more. 
Later an inquiry into the textile indus- 
try by the Office, projected in 1931, 
failed to eventuate because of the de- 
pression; but the plan for the inquiry 
revealed the same sort of a situation 
in this industry as in the coal. When 
the Textile Conference was held in 

Wage and Hours of Work in the Coal- 
Mining Industry, International Labor Office, 


Studies and Reports, Series D, No. 13 (Geneva: 
1928), Preface, page xv. 
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Washington in 1937 an opportunity 
was provided of getting governments 
to agree to collect certain needed in- 
formation in the textile industry in 
such a way that the information, once 
collected, would be comparable. 

The success attained at the Textile 
Conference emboldened the Office to 
make a larger effort. At a meeting 
of official labor statisticians held in 
Geneva in September 1937 the agree- 
ment reached at the Textile Confer- 
ence was expanded into an agreement 
concerning industry in general as well 
as mining and agriculture, so that it 
was possible to submit a draft Con- 
vention on this subject to the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference this June.** 
The speed which has been possible in 
the development of this Convention 
should not be passed without notice 
by those who sometimes feel that in- 
ternational agreement is a slow and 
costly procedure. 

The various votes taken in the Con- 
ference are as follows: 


1. Adopting the Convention on 
wage and hour Statistics—125 Votes 
to o.** 

2. Placing the subject of technical 
and vocational education on the 
agenda of the 1939 Session of the 
Conference—1 10 Votes to o.”* 

3. Placing the subject of regulation 
of contracts of employment of native 
workers on the 1939 agenda—100 
Votes to 24.” 

4. Placing the subject of the regu- 
lation of the recruiting, placing and 
conditions of labor of migrant work- 


* See “I. L. O. Month by Month,” American 
Federationist, Vol. 44, No. 12 (December 1937), 
at page 1344. 

“Provisional Record, International Labor 
Conference, Twenty-fourth Session (Geneva, 
1938), pages 342-3. 

* Ibid., page 453. 

* Ibid., page 323. 
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ers on the 1939 agenda—126 Votes 
to 0." 

5. Placing the subject of hours of 
work in road transport on the 1939 
agenda—g6 Votes to 27. 

6. Placing the subject of generaliz- 
ing the reduction of hours (so as to 
cover all industry and commerce) on 
the 1939 agenda—g2 Votes to 27." 

7. Placing the subject of hours of 
work in coal mines on the 1939 agenda 
—82 Votes to 29.” 

8. Requesting the Governing Body 
to convene one or more technical 
conferences to study the possibilities 
of international regulation of hours of 
work in rail transport, inland water 
transport and air transport—93 Votes 
to 28.7" 

In addition to the above record 
votes, there were six resolutions 
voted, the five most important of 
which requested an abolition of racial 
and religious discrimination; a study 
by the I. L. O. of the conditions of 
work of forestry workers; a future 
discussion at the conference of the 
maximum weight of loads to be 
carried by workers; a study by the 
I. L. O. of dismissal allowances; and 
the holding of a second Regional Con- 
ference of American countries in 
1939. 
it will be observed from the above 
list of record votes that the hours 
program does not share the popu- 
larity of other programs in the Inter- 
national Labor Conference. This is 
due to the almost unanimous oppo- 
sition of employers and to the reluc- 
tance of many governments to accept 
restrictions upon production at a time 
when a number of industries are al- 

" Ibid., page 344. 
8 Ibid., pages 454-5. 
* Ibid., pages 449-450. 
” Ibid., pages 446-7. 
* Ibid., pages 447-8. 
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ready working overtime in the manu- 
facture of supplies needed in the arma- 
ment race. 

In the light of this situation, it is 
questionable, surely, whether the vari- 
ous methods employed by the I. L. O. 
to achieve its program of a universal 
40-hour week are the best. We our- 
selves made some comment on this in 
these pages two months ago.” At the 
Conference this year, Mr. Cook, 
workers’ delegate from New Zealand, 
made an interesting proposal which 
merits attention. Mr. Cook said: 

“In New Zealand the Government 
has applied the 40-hour working 
week to a considerable number of in- 
dustries with outstanding success. 
This may not be admitted by the em- 
ployers, yet it is a fact that can be 
proved by statistics. Of course pro- 
duction costs may be a little higher 
and the employers’ profits a little less, 
but we have this satisfaction—that 
the introduction of the 40-hour week 
has resulted in placing all physically 
fit workers in full-time employment. 
And at no time in its history have the 
people been more prosperous. We are 
convinced, however, that there must 
be a certain amount of elasticity in 
applying the shorter working week, 
as there are some industries such as 
fruit-picking, dairying, harvesting, 
etc., in which it would be unwise to at- 
tempt to apply a 40-hour working 
week at the present time; hence the 
necessity for a close and careful exami- 
nation of the circumstances in such 
cases before a final decision is made. 

“To attempt to apply the 40-hour 
week in one Convention would simply 
defeat the object. In our opinion, at 

#«T. L. O. Month by Month,” American Fed- 


erationist, Vol. 44, No. 6 (June, 1938), pages 
628 ff. 
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least three Conventions are necessary : 
the first naming the. industries to be 
covered by a 40-hour week, the second 
naming the industries to be covered 
by a 44-hour week, and the third nam- 
ing the industries to be covered by a 
48-hour week. 

“We believe that a 48-hour week 
should be the maximum and anything 
over a 40-hour week should only apply 
in special and essential industries. 

“We would all like to see a 36-hour 
week or even less, and that may come 
much quicker if we deal with the pres- 
ent situation carefully and endeavour 
for a start to establish the 40-hour 
working week in all countries, by a 
gradual process.” ** 

The United States was represented 
at the Conference by the following 
delegations: 


Government Delegates: 


Frieda S. Miller, Director, Divi- 
sion of Women in Industry and Mini- 
mum Wage, New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, New York City, and 
Carter Goodrich, United States Labor 
Commissioner, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Advisers to Government Delegates: 


Clara M. Beyer, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Division of Labor Standards, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A. F. Hinrichs, Chief 
Economist, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. H. H. Kelly, 
Chief of the Safety Section, Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, D.C. 
W. E. Chalmers, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
John S. Gambs, Assistant United 


States Labor Commissioner, Geneva, 


* Provisional Record, of. cit., pages 183-184, 
at page 184. 
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Switzerland; and a Member of the 
Geneva Consulate. 


Employer Delegate: 


Henry I. Harriman, Chairman of 
the Board, New England Power As- 
sociation. 


Advisers to Employer Delegate: 


William T. Foster, Director, Pol- 
lak Foundation for Economic Re- 
search; Ivan Bowen, General Counsel, 
National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators. 


Labor Delegates: 


Robert J. Watt, Director of Social 
Security Policy, American Federation 
of Labor. 


Advisers to Labor Delegate: 


Marion Hedges, Director of Re- 
search of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; George 
Googe, Southern Representative of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
Atlanta, Georgia; A. D. Lewis, Inter- 
national Representative of the United 
Mine Workers of America; Phil E. 
Zeigler, Editor and Business Man- 
ager, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks; Hyman Blumberg, 
Vice-President, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, and Joseph 
E. Cohen, Chairman, Legislative 
Committee, Typographical Unions of 
Philadelphia. 


Secretary: 


Harriet Hopkinson, Secretary, Ge- 
neva Office, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Geneva, Switzerland. 


International Public Works 
Committee 


During its 1937 Session, the Inter- 
national Labor Conference unani- 
mously adopted a recommendation in 
favor of international cooperation in 
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public works as a means of preventing 
unemployment and counteracting eco- 
nomic fluctuations. The Conference 
recommended that ‘national govern- 
ments should communicate annually 
to the I. L. O. information concerning 
public works undertaken or planned 
on their territories; and it also re- 
quested the Governing Body of the 
I. L. O. to set up as soon as possible 
an international committee for the 
purpose of studying the information 
communicated by the various govern- 
ments. 

The International Public Works 
Committee, thus recommended by the 
1937 Conference, and established in 
due course by the Governing Body, 
held its first meeting in Geneva on 
June 27-29, 1938, immediately fol- 
lowing the twenty-fourth Session of 
the International Labor Conference. 
Twenty-five countries participated in 
this meeting: Belgium, Brazil, Can- 
ada, China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Greece, Hungary, Luxemberg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Panama, Poland, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Union of South 
Africa, United States, and Yugo- 
slavia. The Committee also includes 
three employers and three workers 
appointed by the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Office. Pres- 
ent at the meeting, also, in an ad- 
visory capacity, were representatives 
of the Economic Committee, the Fi- 
nance Committee and the Organiza- 
tion of Communications and Transit 
of the League of Nations. 


The Governing Body had ap- 
pointed Mr. Necas, Czechoslovak 
Minister of Social Welfare, as chair- 
man of this Committee, but as Mr. 
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Necas was unable to attend this first 
session because of the urgent condi- 
tions in Czechoslovakia, Mr. Carter 
Goodrich, representative of the 
United States on the Committee, 
acted as chairman. 


The Committee first held a general 
discussion of the progress made in 
their countries by advance planning of 
public works as a means of regulating 
the volume of employment. It was 
the feeling of some of those who took 
part in the discussion that although 
the experiments made during the re- 
cent depression had not all proved 
favourable, or at least as favourable 
as had been hoped, this might be at- 
tributed to the fact that they were 
often improvised. Since efforts are 
now being made in several countries 
to draw up programmes for a long 
period it was generally agreed that 
the information which would be col- 
lected by the Committee would be of 
great value in the preparation of such 
plans. 

The Committee then examined in 
detail the various provisions of an 
uniform plan of reporting informa- 
tion, and by a resolution unanimously 
adopted asked the Governing Body 
of the International Labor Office to 
invite the States Members which have 
approved the Recommendation of the 
International Labor Conference to 
communicate to the International 
Labor Office the information referred 
to in this Recommendation in accord- 
ance, as far as possible, with this plan. 

This plan begins with a definition 
of “public works”: 

“For the purpose of this plan ‘pub- 
lic works’ should be understood as 


meaning all works undertaken by cen- 
tral, regional or local authorities or 
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with the aid of subsidies or loans from 
such authorities or supervised by 
them. 

“In giving information under this 
plan Governments should indicate 
whether the information relates only 
to capital account or whether it also 
includes maintenance work and other 
kinds of work.” 


In a first part, the plan classifies 
the works according to their kind, 
such as roads, bridges, tunnels, rail- 
ways, agricultural land reclamation, 
land irrigation, canals, forestry work, 
construction of dams for reservoirs, 
provision of water supplies, the con- 
struction of ports, airports, coast pro- 
tection work, administrative build- 
ings, public utilities, etc.; then accord- 
ing to the body responsible for carry- 
ing out the work, or subsidising or 
supervising it—central, regional or 
local authorities, public utility under- 
takings,—and by bodies or individuals 
in receipt of a subsidy or loan granted 
with a view to increasing the volume 
of employment. 

A second part of the plan indicates 
the kind of information to be supplied 
by the governments. This part deals 
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with the general organization of pub- 
lic works, and the policy adopted con- 
cerning retarding or advancing public 
works. It was agreed that it would 
be useful if the governments supplied 
information on the regional distribu- 
tion of the work in regard to the inci- 
dence of unemployment. Accordingly, 
information will be required on the 
total cost of such work, on the meth- 
ods and conditions of financing (in- 
cluding amortisation), particularly in 
respect of works undertaken to in- 
crease the volume of employment, on 
the estimated revenue from the more 
important works, and on the estimated 
number of man-days of employment 
on the works. 


Finally, the plan requires informa- 
tion on the conditions of recruitment 
and employment (hours of work, 
wages, etc.), and conditions of trans- 
port and housing of the workers, 
given separately for normal public 
works and relief works. 

At the close of its final sitting on 
June 29 the Committee unanimously 


paid tribute to the chairmanship of 
Mr. Carter Goodrich. 


NOW I KNOW 


Was it of such drab stuff as this 

You wrought the dreams I heard you tell? 
And was it out of utter need 

You wrung the songs I loved so well? 


I did not know your life was dark 
With aching grief and bitter wrong; 

I could not help but think your days 
As radiant as your shining song. 


And now I know what griefs were yours, 
What loneliness, what parching pain, 
Although I miss your songs, your dreams, 

I cannot wish you back again. 















































THREE YEARS’ PROGRESS TOWARD SOCIAL 


SECURITY 


now been written under the So- 

cial Security Act. The Presi- 
dent signed the Act on August 14, 
1935, just three years ago. What 
does the record show? 

Progress, certainly, on ten broad 
fronts, appears from the Social Secur- 
ity Board reports, with opportunity 
for greater progress and improve- 
ment, says the Board, as experience 
points the way. 

Two of the most significant under- 
takings in the social security program 
were new as Government projects in 
the United States. This Nation had, 
in a sense, to blaze its own trail for 
insurance against old-age dependency 
and the hardships of unemployment, 
because no other nation has had the 
same problems to meet under the 
same conditions or on such a vast 
scale. The other programs—aiding 
the needy, providing health and wel- 
fare services the country over—were 
expansions into a national system of 
work already under way in many 
States. 

The Social Security Board, in an 
anniversary review, writes the record 
this way: 


A THREE-YEARS’ record has 


Old-Age Insurance for Wage Earners 


Until three years ago, there was 
no such thing in this country as Gov- 
ernment insurance against depend- 
ency and want in old age. 

Today there is a Federal old-age 
insurance system well under way. 
Under it more than 30 million wage 
earners are building up credits toward 
annuities at age 65, payable monthly 
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for the rest of their lives. These 
annuities will be first payable in 1942. 
Meanwhile, workers covered by the 
plan who reach 65 before they can 
qualify for annuities are receiving 
single cash payments at age 65, based 
on their earnings since the law went 
into effect. Also, to the families or 
estates of eligible workers who die, 
the Government is making cash pay- 
ments on the same basis. 

Small payments these, so far, be- 
cause they are based on earnings only 
since 1936. But the size of those 
payments is increasing as the months 
go by. They averaged over $47 for 
June. The total to date of single 
cash payments to workers eligible 
under the old-age provisions of the 
Social Security Act, or to their fami- 
lies or estates, is nearly $6,000,000. 
That means nearly $6,000,000 turned 
back into the hands of men and 
women past 65, or to the families of 
wage earners who have died, to be 
spent by them for what they need, 
and thus go back into circulation in 
their communities. 


Job Insurance 
Until the Social Security Act came 


before Congress, only one State had 


passed an unemployment insurance 
law, and out-of-work benefits were 
not yet payable in that State. 

Now every State in the Union, to- 
gether with the District of Columbia, 


Alaska, and Hawaii, has an unem- 
ployment insurance law which is part 


of a Federal-State system set up by 
the Social Security Act. 
About 25,500,000 workers through- 
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out the United States, according to 
estimates, earned credits during 1937 
toward benefits under the State un- 
employment insurance laws. 

By April, 1938, 25 States were 
paying out-of-work benefits. In three 
more States benefits became payable 
in July, and in all the rest of the 
States will be payable within another 
year. 

In the first half of 1938, approxi- 
mately $180,000,000 was paid in out- 
of-work benefits—benefits which in 
thousands of cases went to workers 
who would otherwise have had to 
turn for help to their families or 
friends, or to public relief. 


Aid to Needy Old People 


The other provisions of the Social 
Security Act are not new, either in 
theory or practice. For years indi- 
vidual States have been giving aid to 
their needy old people, their needy 
blind, and their dependent children. 
The Social Security Act provides Fed- 
eral money to extend this work, and 
establishes a nation-wide system of 
Federal and State cooperation for 
the purpose. The results, over the 
last three years, compare with the 
years before in terms like this: 

Before the Social Security Act— 
About 314,000 needy old people were 
aided under State and local old-age 
pension laws in August, 1935, and in 
that month $5,656,000 in State and 
local funds was paid out in this way. 

Today—under the Social Security 
Act—All the States and Territories 
but one are cooperating with the Fed- 
eral Government in aiding old people 
who cannot support themselves. 

Nearly 1,700,000 such old people 
are receiving monthly cash allowances 
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which make it possible for them to go 
on living in their homes. 

The Federal Government pays ap- 
proximately one-half of the cost of 
this. Its total contribution to the 
States for this program from Febrv- 
ary, 1936, to July 15, 1938, comes to 
nearly $365 ,000,000. 

The average allowance per person 
in May, 1938, was $19.26. In that 
month payments to needy old people, 
from combined Federal, State, and 
local funds, totaled $32,477,009. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


Before the Social Security Act— 
Approximately 110,000 families, tak- 
ing care of 275,000 dependent chil- 
dren, received this kind of assistance 
in August, 1935, and in that month 
the total amount of State and local 
funds paid to such families was $3,- 
521,000. 

Today, under the Social Security 
Act—Forty States are providing aid 
to dependent children under the So- 
cial Security Act. 

Approximately 243,000 mothers 
and other near relatives are receiv- 
ing cash allowances which enable them 
to take care of dependent children at 
home. 

About 602,000 dependent children 
are thus being brought up at home 
where they can live the normal family 
life of other children. 

The Federal Government pays ap- 
proximately one-third of the cost for 
aid to dependent children. Its total 
contribution to the States for this pro- 
gram from February, 1936, to July 
15, 1938, comes to $47,600,000. 

The average allowance per family 
in May, 1938, was $31.30. In that 
month payments to recipients under 
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this program from combined Federal, 
State, and local funds totaled $7,- 


529:313- 
Aid to the Blind 


Before the Social Security Act— 
About 33,000 needy blind people re- 
ceived this kind of assistance in 
August, 1935, and in that month 
State and local funds paid out for 
this purpose totaled approximately 
$660,000. 

Today—under the Social Security 
Act—Forty States have approved 
plans for aid to the needy blind. 

More than 39,000 needy blind 
persons are receiving monthly cash 
allowances, which, in many cases, 
make it possible for them to go on 
living in their homes. 

The Federal Government pays ap- 
proximately half the cost of assist- 
ance to the blind. Its total contribu- 
tion to the States for this program 
from February, 1936, to July 15, 
1938, comes to $11,800,000. The 
average allowance per person under 
this program in May, 1938, was 
$23.18. In that month, payments to 
needy blind persons from combined 
Federal, State, and local funds to- 
taled $885,300. 


Health, Welfare, and Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


Five of the social security pro- 
grams—old-age insurance, and the 
Federal aspects of unemployment 
compensation, aid to needy old peo- 
ple, to the needy blind, and to de- 
pendent children—are administered 
by the Social Security Board. 

In addition, the Act provides for 
the extension and strengthening of 
certain health and welfare services 
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long recognized as the responsibility 
of the community. Under this author- 
ity Congress has appropriated for the 
current fiscal year, to be disbursed in 
grants to the States: $3,700,000 for 
promoting maternal and child health 
services, especially in rural areas and 
areas where there is great economic 
distress; $1,500,000 for child welfare 
services to protect and care for home- 
less and neglected children and those 
in danger of becoming delinquent; 
$2,800,000 for locating crippled chil- 
dren and giving them preventive and 
curative treatment; $1,800,000 for 
the economic rehabilitation of per- 
sons physically disabled but capable 
of being trained to hold a job; $8,- 
000,000 for the establishment and 
maintenance of State and local public 
health services adequate to meet the 
needs of the community. 

The Federal aspects of these pro- 
grams are administered by different 
Federal agencies: the three services 
for children by the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor; voca- 
tional rehabilitation by the Office of 
Education of the Department of the 
Interior; and the public health pro- 
visions by the United States Public 
Health Service of the Treasury De- 
partment. 


The Prospect 


As the Social Security Board sees 
it, the road ahead opens to new prob- 
lems, new prospects. Experience of 
the past three years indicates that the 
task of the immediate future is two- 
fold—first to simplify and improve the 
administrative mechanisms through 
which these programs serve the peo- 
ple; and second, to broaden the pro- 
tections they offer. 
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In line with the first, both Federal 
and State agencies are working for in- 
creasing effectiveness within each 
State, between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government, and among the sev- 
eral States. For example, steps are 
already being taken to simplify the ad- 
ministration of unemployment insur- 
ance; and interstate agreements are 
being developed to provide benefits 
for workers who move from one State 
to another. Similar problems in re- 
lation to public assistance are also be- 
ing worked out to the end that all 
those entitled to aid under Federal 
and State laws may receive adequate 
help. 

In line with the second, ways and 
means of liberalizing the old-age in- 
surance system are already being in- 
vestigated and studied. An early de- 
velopment may be the extension of 
the program to agricultural labor, do- 
mestic service and certain other occu- 
pations not covered by the present 
law. Other possibilities being consid- 
ered include increasing the size of 
benefits for those retiring in the early 
years of the program, and providing 
benefits for aged wives and widows 
of annuitants, and the young children 
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of those who die before reaching 65. 
For the still more distant future loom 
other problems, including the com- 
plex but vastly important question of 
more adequate health protection. 
No one will gainsay the fact that 
Government expenditures for present 
and future security represent a big 
investment. The price of security 
comes high; but the price of insecurity 
is higher still. The American people 
are not content with improvidence. 
Their traditional common sense dic- 
tates the policy they are now follow- 
ing, the policy of making a sound in- 
vestment with assured returns—in 
economic stability, in national well- 
being, and in individual contentment. 
The tasks of coming years will be 
shaped by the experiences now being 
built up and by the continuous, watch- 
ful interest of an informed public. The 
present law is neither the beginning 
nor the end of social security in Amer- 
ica. But in three years it has success- 
fully demonstrated that we are mov- 
ing forward on a united front. The 
movement is onward toward a better 
future for all the people; the direc- 
tion is in line with what has proved 
best and most American in their past. 


YARD-STICK OF COURAGE 


Succumb to any foe, 

Pass by a begging “ought,” 
Your stature dwarfed will take 
Proportion of your thought. 


Resist one savage hurt 

And feel your strong right arm 
Grow suddenly alert 

To battle with a swarm! 


—Marion Lez, Spirit. 











NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


DECISIONS 


Certification Without An Election 
G tater 8 9 (c) of the National 


Labor Relations Act empowers 

the Board to certify representa- 
tives with or without an election. If 
a labor organization can present evi- 
dence which the Board considers ade- 
quate proof that such organization 
represents a majority of the em- 
ployees it may be certified without the 
necessity of an election. If no such 
evidence is presented or the evidence 
presented is considered inadequate 
the Board will order an election to be 
held. 

What evidence the Board will con- 
sider adequate to justify certification 
without holding an election depends 
on the facts and circumstances in- 
volved in each case. In Matter of 
John Blood and Company, Inc., the 
company certified on the basis of a 
petition signed by a majority of the 
employees in the appropriate bargain- 
ing unit. The signatures had been 
obtained just prior to the filing of the 
petition requesting the Board to con- 
duct an investigation, and the persons 
who had secured the signatures testi- 
fied under oath at the hearing that 
the signatures were those of em- 
ployees of the company and that they 
had been obtained without coercion. 

Cards signed by a majority of the 
employees authorizing a labor organi- 
zation to represent them, have been 
considered adequate proof of ma- 
jority. In Matter of Panama Rail- 


road Company, these cards were 
signed within a six-weeks’ period pre- 
ceding the filing of a petition for in- 
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vestigation and certification. Cards 
signed at about the same time the 
petition for investigation was filed 
with the Board, which directed the 
employer to deduct union dues from 
wages, were considered sufficient evi- 
dence of the desire of a majority of 
the employees in Matter of American 
Cynamid & Chemical Corporation. 
Membership rolls of a union were 
considered adequate proof for cer- 
tification in Matter of Richards-Wil- 
cox Manufacturing Company, al- 
though by reason of the company’s 
failure to participate in the hearing 
no pay rolls were produced, the Board 
saying— 

“To hold that the refusal of the 
company to submit its own pay roll, 
or to utilize the opportunity to chal- 
lenge the membership roll offered by 
the union at the hearing can avert the 
consequences of the union’s showing 
of a majority, would put a premium 
on obstructive tactics without further- 
ing ithe proper functioning of the 

ct. 


Certification has been made where 
the employer has admitted that the 
organization requesting certification 
was the choice of a majority of his 
employees. In Matter of Duplex 
Printing Press Company, this admis- 
sion was in the form of a stipulation 
entered into at the hearing. In Mat- 
ter of Cosmopolitan Shipping Com- 
pany, Inc., the company admitted that 
prior to a strike a majority of its em- 
ployees were members of the petition- 
ing union, but contended that such 
members had ceased to be employees 
because of the strike. 
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Under other circumstances the 
Board has felt that somewhat similar 
proof had not been sufficient evidence 
on which to base a certification. In 
Matter of Belmont Stamping and 
Enameling Company, the Board re- 
fused to certify where the company 
offered proof that some of the signa- 
tures on authorization cards had been 
obtained by coercion and compuision. 
In Matter of Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany of Savannah, the Board stated 
that dues receipts issued ten months 
and a year prior to the filing of peti- 
tions for investigation and certifica- 
tion were too remote to justify a find- 
ing that these employees desired the 
union to act as their representative 
at the present time. In Matter of 
New York and Cuba Mail Steamship 
Company, the Board stated that the 
unsettled conditions for the past sev- 
eral months in the maritime industry 
made it less reasonable to infer that 
membership in a particular union at 
a period several months previous to 
the filing of a petition indicated a 
present desire to have that union rep- 
resent them. In the same case the 
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Board held that possible favoritism 
by the company to one of the unions 
involved, by which the union may 
have secured these members, was an 
additional reason against certification 
on the basis of the evidence intro- 
duced. 

In Matter of Oregon Worsted 
Company, applications for member- 
ship in the union were rejected as suf- 
ficient proof for certification partially 
on the grounds that no check had 
been made on the authenticity of the 
signatures on the application cards. 

The Board does not require a union 
to submit its membership lists. Thus 
in Matter of Samson Tire and Rub- 
ber Corporation, the Board said— 


“* * * the union refused to sub- 
mit its membership rolls for exami- 
nation. This the union was at liberty 
to do, since it is the established policy 
of the Board not to compel the union 
to produce the membership rolls for 
examination lest its members be ex- 
posed to possible discrimination by 
the employer.” * 


*See Second Annual Report of the National 
Labor Relations Board, pp. 108-110. 


EMPTINESS 


My heart has cradled fretful pain, 
And sheathed the bitter blade of grief; 
Gone naked through the driving rain; 
Rebelled against the falling leaf ... 


Any were welcome now, to bless 
Its corridors of emptiness. 


—YETZA GILLESPIE. 














FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


HE ability of your union officers to get results for your union depends 

in a large measure upon their understanding of your shop, its 

financial capacity and your industry with its technical changes both 
immediate and remote. Knowing what is going to happen on the technical 
side of industry gives clues as to what may happen to jobs and a background 
for developing union policies. 

If the members of your union are employed in making fertilizer and 
a government agency is engaged in experiments to develop a more highly 
concentrated product would it not be well to have ways of knowing the re- 
sults of the experimentation and their commercial consequences? If new 
types of fertilizer are to replace the old, will your employer be able to 
make the necessary changes in machinery to make the new product? If he 
is not financially able to keep pace, the chances are he will be forced out. 
That will mean something to your jobs. 

It is not enough for just the union officials to study industrial trends— 
all members must understand so that your representative may have your 
backing in his negotiations with your employer. He may make the wisest 
and most astute arrangements but if union members fail to approve be- 
cause they do not see the point, they cannot get protection. 

One way of meeting this problem is to appoint a committee to study 
your industry and to report to each meeting of the union. Such a commit- 
tee could read the trade journals of your industry, commercial and in- 
dustrial newspapers, and in most cases get information from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Mines, Bureau 
of Standards, etc. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce fur- 
nishes employers with an Industrial Information File—giving them the 
main sources of information on their industry and keeping the information 
up to date through service sheets. 

When your union has advance information of industrial changes it is 
in a position to go to your employer with proposals to meet the change with- 
out placing undue hardship on Labor. 

In the history of union development management is just as important 
as it is in industry—with good management the union will get over dif- 
ficulties with comparative ease, while with poor management it will do 
well to escape complete disaster. 

A committee on your industry will be a source of real power to your 
union in taking care of your interests and in helping the union to work with 


your employer in solving joint problems. 


A Gow 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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UNION AGREEMENTS 


Gas Workers No. 18744 


Tuts AGREEMENT made and entered into this 
the 14th day of December, 1937, by and between 
the San Antonio Public Service Company, party 
of the first part, hereinafter known as “Com- 
pany,” and the Gas Workers Union No. 18744, 
party of the second part, hereinafter known as 
“Employees.” 


Whereas, the Company is engaged in the busi- 
ness of supplying among other commodities, gas 
service, and doing construction and maintenance 
work incident thereto in San Antonio and vicin- 
ity, and the “Employees” are a part of the Com- 
pany’s personnel to carry on this business, the 
parties hereto hereby agree to the following 
working conditions and wage schedules to apply 
during the term of this agreement, unless said 
working conditions or wage schedules be 
changed as provided in Article 1 (b) herein- 
after. 


STATE OF TEXAS 
CounTy OF Bexar 


Section I 


Article 1 (a)—This Agreement becomes ef- 
fective December 1, 1937, and remains in effect 
until July rst, 1939, and shall continue in effect 
from year to year thereafter unless changed as 
provided in Article 1 (b) hereof. 


Article 1 (b)—This Agreement may be opened 
by either party hereto giving written notice to 
the other party that it desires to open the agree- 
ment for the purpose of making changes in con- 
ditions of the agreement, provided that such 
written notice is given sixty (60) days prior to 
the expiration of this agreement and/or of any 
subsequent annual period. 


Article 1 (c)—No changes in or additions to 
this agreement, made after it is signed, shall be 
valid unless made in writing, and signed by 
both parties to this agreement. 


Article 2 (a)—The parties to this agreement 
agree to meet and treat, through their properly 
accredited representatives, on all questions 
and/or differences that may arise regarding 
this agreement. 


Article 2(b)—In the event of a grievance, 
supposed grievance or misunderstanding arising 
between the Company and the Employees re- 
garding this agreement and which cannot be 
adjusted amicably between the parties at issue, 
the matter shall be submitted to a Joint Com- 
mittee of Arbitration. 

This Joint Committee of Arbitration shall be 
composed of two (2) representatives of the 
Company, two (2) representatives of the Union, 
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and a fifth (sth) man selected by the four (4) 
above mentioned to act as Chairman. 

Each party shall pay the expenses of its mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee of Arbitration, and 
the expenses of the fifth (sth) member of the 
Committee shall be shared equally. 

At all hearings of the Board both parties shall 
be represented, but the failure of either party 
to appear at each session, after reasonable 
notice, shall not delay such hearings. A decision 
of a majority of the Committee shall be binding 
on both parties. 

Article 2 (c)—After this agreement is signed, 
there shall be no stoppage of work by strike or 
lockout pending settlement of disagreements or 
disputes over matters relating to this Agreement 
or the interpretation thereof. 

Article 3—The Company agrees that any em- 
ployee of the Distribution Division of the Gas 
Department may become a member of the Gas 
Workers Union No. 18744; and shall remain in 
good standing in said Gas Workers Union No. 
18744; and that his standing with the Company 
will not be affected by the fact of his member- 
ship in said organization. 

Article 4 (a)—Employees shall be promoted, 
demoted or laid off according to seniority and 
qualifications, and they shall be dealt with fairly 
by both employer and employee in deciding their 
seniority and qualification. 

Article 4 (b)—The Company agrees that an 
employee of the Company who shall be elected 
to the office of Business Agent of this Union, 
which requires his absence from the Company’s 
employ for a period of four years or less, shall 
upon his return from said office be employed by 
the Company, and shall have a position in the 
said Company’s employ equivalent to that held 
by him at the time he took the office of Business 
Agent, providing he can qualify for such posi- 
tion. 

Article 5—No agreement between Employer 
and Employee, regarding changes in the pro- 
visions of this Contract directly affecting a mem- 
ber or members of Local Union No. 18744, or 
men working under its agreed conditions, will 
be effective unless it has been handled through 
Local Union No. 18744. 

Article 6—When an employee is called for 
jury service he shall be paid the difference be- 
tween the jury fee and his regular wage rate 
for the time actually served during the regular 
working days. 

Article 7—Holidays shall include the follow- 
ing days: New Year’s Day, San Jacinto Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day, or days 
celebrated for these holidays. 
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Article 8—All regular employees who report 
for duty and remain as and where instructed 
by the Company throughout their regular work- 
ing days, including rainy days, will be paid for 
full forty (40) hours per week. Exceptions to 
this will be made in the case of weeks in which 
holidays as per Article 7 of the working agree- 
ment come, and in the case of men who are ill 
or otherwise physically unable to work. 

Men who remain on duty under the provisions 
of this arrangement will do such work as may 
be available for them to do and as assigned 
them. 


Article 9—Eight (8) hours shall constitute a 
day’s work. An average of forty (40) hours 
per week shall constitute a normal work week. 
(It is to be understood that the designation of 
the day’s work here and hereinafter is made 
subject to change by later agreement or by Gov- 
ernment edict.) Gas production working con- 
ditions will be determined when and if plant 
operation is required. The day normally will 
be from 8:00 a. m. at the shop or place cus- 
tomarily worked from, to 5:00 p. m. on the job 
where work is within the City Limits; and when 
working outside the City Limits men will leave 
work five (5) minutes before 5:00 o’clock when 
work is two (2) miles or less outside of City 
Limits, and ten (10) minutes before 5:00 o’clock 
when work is over two (2) miles outside of the 
City Limits; the lunch period shall be one (1) 
hour between 12:00 noon and 1:00 p. m. unless 
otherwise designated by the General Foreman 
or Superintendent. Exceptions to this time of 
working will be made in the case of trouble- 
men, emergency men, garage men, men working 
on shifts and all special duty men as decided by 
the Superintendent or General Foreman. 


Article 1o—In the event of work being done 
at such a distance from regular location that 
driving to and from the shop each day is deemed 
impracticable by the Superintendent, the men on 
such work will reside at a place designated by 
the Superintendent. 

This temporary location will be in effect the 
shop for such work. During the time of such 
temporary location, the Company agrees to pay 
each employee for board and lodging not to 
exceed $2.00 per day for each day of such resi- 
dence. Such employee will make his own ar- 
rangements for board and lodging and pay for 
same. 

The Company will pay regular time for the 
time necessary and traveling expenses of em- 
ployees going from regular location to this 
temporary headquarters at the beginning of the 
work, and returning to the regular location upon 
completion of the work. 

Article rr (a)—When men whose regular 
employment normally comes between the hours 
of 8:00 a. m. and 5:00 p. m. and includes a 


lunch period during which time they are off duty, 
are required to work at other hours they will be 
paid at overtime rates except when assigned 
to relief work covered by Article 11 (b) and 
Article 11 (d) below. For men whose regular 
employment normally comes between 8:00 a. m. 
and 5:00 p. m., overtime will be paid as follows: 
between the hours of 5:00 p. m. and 7:00 p. m. 
on business days they will receive one and one- 
half times their regular rate per hour, and be- 
tween 7:00 p. m. and 8:00 a. m. they will receive 
double their regular rate per hour. 


Article 11 (b)—When shift men or other men 
whose regular employment does not come be- 
tween the hours of 8:00 a. m. and 5:00 p. m. 
are required to work at hours other than their 
regular schedule, they will be paid at overtime 
rates after eight (8) hours actual work has been 
performed; for any work performed during the 
first two (2) hours after the close of their eight 
(8) hour period of work, they will receive one 
and one-half (134) times their regular rate 
per hour. For services performed during the 
fourteen (14) hours preceding the beginning of 
their regular shift they will receive double their 
regular rate per hour, excepting that when it is 
necessary for two men to split a three-man shift 
by reason of change of shift, or temporary ab- 
sence of the regular shift man for sickness or 
any other cause, time and one-half (134) shall 
be paid for the extra time regardless of the 
time at which the hours of extra work take 
place. 


Article 11 (c)—In case of shift men whose 
regular period of work comes at other times 
than from Monday to Friday inclusive, his first 
scheduled day off shall be considered and treated 
as Saturday, and his second scheduled day off 
shall be considered and treated as Sunday. 


Article 11 (d)—Whenever it becomes neces- 
sary to fill a Gas Plant run or any other shift 
job by reason of the absence of the regular shift 
man on account of sickness or any other cause, 
another man may be shifted to such run, if such 
shift is deemed necessary by the Superintendent 
or by the General Foreman. Men working 
temporarily in the place of other shift men will 
be governed by the same rules as to hours of 
work, rates of pay and overtime as the regular 
man. 

Exceptions to This 


Regular relief men whose duties consist in 
working in place of shift men on their scheduled 
days off, shall be paid the wage scale prevailing 
in the highest classification group which they 
relieve. 

Article 11 (e)—On Saturdays, men working 
on the construction and maintenance work whose 
regular employment normally comes between 
the hours of 8:00 a. m. and 5:00 p. m. and in- 
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cludes the lunch period during which time they 
are off duty, will normally not be required to 
work. When work is required of such men on 
Saturdays they will be paid at the rate of 
straight time from 8:00 a. m. to 12:00 Noon; 
from 12:00 Noon to 5:00 p. m. they shall receive 
one and one-half (134) times their straight rate 
of pay; and from 5:00 p. m. to 7:00 p. m. they 
shall receive double their straight rate of pay. 

Article 11 (f)—In the case of men whose 
regular employment does not include Sundays 
and Holidays, the schedule of pay for work on 
those days shall be double time. Any man 
temporarily holding a run where the regular 
employment includes Sundays and Holidays, 
will be paid at the overtime rate of pay for such 
Sundays and/or holidays that may come within 
the first three (3) days of temporary employ- 
ment. 


Article 11 (g)—When automobile mechanics 
are called on to do welding work on other than 
automobile maintenance, and when any such job 
requires a minimum of four (4) hours of weld- 
ing work in a day, the man doing the welding 
work shall receive welder’s rate of pay for the 
time that he is doing such welding work. 


Article 12—Laborers shall not be used as pipe- 
men or helpers except in cases of emergency 
and then shall receive pipemen’s rate of pay or 
first step of helper’s rate of pay respectively 
after four (4) hours of such temporary pipe- 
men or helper’s work. 


Article 13—In case employees or crews are 
required to remain within call for emergency 
from Friday at 5:00 p. m. until 8:00 a. m. Mon- 
day, such employees shall be designated by the 
General Foreman and such employees shall 
make arrangements so they can be reached by 
telephone as required, and the practice of rotat- 
ing through the men of any given classification 
shall be followed. The same employees will be 
required to serve during the holidays that may 
fall within the week following their week end 
period of call. For the week end service the 
men shall be paid five (5) hours straight time, 
and for each holiday served as above provided 
they shall be paid two (2) hours straight time. 

Article 14 (a)—No helper shall be promoted 
until he has served thirty-six (36) months as 
helper. 

Article 14 (b)—A man who takes the place 
of a foreman who is absent on account of illness 
or leave shall receive foreman’s rate of pay 
during such period after four (4) hours of such 
work if such man is a journeyman, and shall 
receive the first step of promoted helper’s rate 
in case such man is a helper. 

Article 15—Employees working on a monthly 
pay rate and now doing the work under their 
present classification are covered under the gen- 
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eral provisions of this contract as contained in 
Articles 1 to 5 inclusive, and regarding their 
wages prevailing at the present time, and they 
shall come under the working conditions gen- 
erally prevailing for monthly men in the Com- 
pany. 

Article 16—The following minimum wage 
scale shall be paid to employees covered by this 
Agreement: 


Per Day 
Assistant Meter Shop Foreman......... $8.10 
Main Construction Crew Foremen...... 8.10 
Se Sere ere ee 7.80 
Leak and Service Crew Foremen....... 7-70 
ND 5. Svcs oo vo os omew ees 7.70 
BT TR Siete aca Sii rasan snence 7.70 
IE S241, one weretawerswdands 7.70 
Sha Siew we Vode aed< 7.70 
Troublemen ....... eae acetone a ate ve 7:70 
Gas Plant Station Operators............ 7.30 
ee ere 7.30 
District Regulator Repairmen.......... 7.70 
Appliance Inspectors .................. 7-30 
CO Se eee 6.80 
Helpers—1st six months............... 4.00 
Helpers—2znd six months.............. 4-70 
Helpers—after twelve months.......... 5.30 
ESE SR. SE a eee ee 4.20 
ASE EA nn ee 3.60 
Main Construction Crew Pipemen...... 4.60 


Main Repair and Service Crew Pipemen 4.20 
Apprentice Journeymen—1st six months. 6.10 
Apprentice Journeymen—znd six months 6.90 


After 12 months—Journeymen’s rate of pay. 


Assistant Garage Foreman............. 7-70 
I errr ere 7.30 
a Ie ne 3.60 
Office and Storeroom Clerks: 
NRE WII sites oisicte Sees sie ae 4.30 
Oe IID 555. io da dcnece.s 5.00 
PE GP WE ids oo esr crc. 5.80 


Signed for the 
SAN ANTONIO PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY, 
D. A. Powe Lt, 
Vice-President 


E. C. Jotty, 
Secretary. 
(Seal.) 


Signed for the 


GAS WORKERS UNION NO. 18744, 


G. OFFER, 
President. 


Ep, GOoeERGEs, 


Secretary. ~ 
(Seal.) 











UNION AGREEMENTS 


Envelope Makers No. 20311 


Tuis AGREEMENT made and entered into by 
and between the International Envelope Cor- 
poration of Dayton, Ohio, and Envelope Makers 
Federal Labor Union No. 20311 affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The purpose of this agreement is to establish 
and maintain harmonious relationship and pro- 
mote closer cooperation between the Employer 
and its Employees. 

Article 1 

The Employer will meet and negotiate with 
Representatives of the Union upon all matters 
pertaining to rates of pay, hours of employment 
or other conditions affecting all employees of the 
Employer, with the exception of office and cler- 
ical help and Superintendents. 


Article 2 

In the event that work becomes slack and it is 
necessary to reduce forces, employees who have 
been employed less than (90) ninety days shall 
be laid off in the order in which they have been 
hired. If it is still necessary to reduce the forces 
further, the hours shall be reduced to (30) thirty 
hours per week. If further reduction is neces- 
sary, employees shall be laid off in the order in 
which they were hired. In the reduction, res- 
toration and advancement of forces, seniority 
shall govern, provided they are capable of doing 
the work efficiently. 


Article 3 
The Representative or officer of the Union 
shall have admission to the shop or factory at 
any time during working hours on matters per- 
taining to the provisions of this agreement, pro- 
vided Postal Regulations are complied with. 


Article 4 

When it becomes necessary for employees to 
work overtime they shall not be laid off during 
working hours to equalize this overtime. Over- 
time shall mean any work performed in addition 
to the regular daily hours of work, and such 
overtime shall be paid for at the rate of time 
and one half. All work performed on Sundays 
or holidays shall be paid for at the rate of 
double time. This rule shall not apply to watch- 
men, engineers, firemen and regular mainte- 
nance employees. No work to be performed on 
Sundays or holidays except in extreme cases of 


emergency. Article 5 


The following days are holidays: New Year’s 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day. 
When a holiday falls on Sunday the day pro- 
claimed by State or Nation shall be observed. 

Article 6 

If employees are forced to wait for work, all 
such waiting time shall be paid for at their 
regular rate of pay. 
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Article 7 
Should an employee covered by this agree- 
ment believe he or she has been unjustly dis- 
charged, such employee shall submit the griev- 
ance to the shop committee and if after investi- 
gation it is proven that said employee was 
unjustly discharged, such employee shall be 
reinstated to his former position and paid for 
all time lost. 
Article 8 


In the event the local Union Committee and 
Management fail to agree on any dispute or 
grievance, the matter shall be submitted to the 
highest executive officer of the company and the 
highest executive officer of the Union. Should 
they fail to agree, the matter to be submitted to 
arbitration, the Union to choose one member, the 
Employer to choose one member, the third mem- 
ber to be chosen by the first two. The decisions 
of this Board to be binding on both parties to 


this agreement. 
renee Article 9 


There shall be no discrimination against any 
member of the Union or any member who from 
time to time acts as committeeman. 


Article 10 
Employees who have given long and faithful 
service to the company, and who have become 
unable to perform regular work, will be given 
preference in the distribution of lighter work in 
and around the plant as such work is available. 


Article 11 
Ap employee detained from work on account 
of sickness or other unavoidable cause shall 
notify the company as soon as possible and shall 
be given his regular employment upon his return. 
Article 12 
When female employees perform the same 
work or replace male employees, such female 
employees shall be paid the rates of pay in effect 
for the male employees. 


Article 13 
The company shall permit the use of bulletin 
boards in the departments available for the post- 
ing of notices concerning meetings and functions 
of the local Unions. 


Article 14 
Employees shall not cease work, strike or be 
locked out by the Employer during the life of 
this agreement or during negotiations for settle- 
ment of any difference that may arise hereunder. 
Article 15 
Nothing contained in this agreement shall be 
deemed to restrict or limit the company’s right to 
discharge any employee for just cause. 
Article 16 
The Committee and Management shall ar- 
range regular meetings, mutually agreed to by 
the parties hereto. 
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Article 17 


This agreement shall be in full force and 
effect for a period of (1) one year beginning on 
the date specified below, and shall continue in 
effect for like periods thereafter unless changed, 
amended or modified as specified herein. This 
agreement ma~ be changed, amended or modi- 
fied at any time by mutual consent of the parties 
hereto. The Employer or the Union may, how- 
ever, at any time request the opening of nego- 
tiations for any changes in this agreement upon 
(30) thirty days’ notice in writing to the other 
party, specifying changes desired and a con- 
ference shall be held within (5) five days there- 
after to endeavor to arrive at a mutually satis- 
factory adjustment. 

In Witness Whereof, The parties hereto have 
executed the foregoing agreement this roth day 
of March, 1938. 


Signed for 


ENVELOPE MAKERS FEDERAL LABOR 
UNION NO. 20311 


Georce W. WInceT, 
President. 

EsTHER PATTERSON, 
Rec. Secretary. 


Signed for the 


INTERNATIONAL ENVELOPE CORPORA- 
TION 
J. J. O’ConnexL. 


Signed for the 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Jack Hurst. 
James P. WALSH. 


Pen and Pencil Workers No. 19593 


THIS AGREEMENT is made and entered into this 
1st day of June, 1938, between The Parker Pen 
Company of Janesville, Wisconsin and Federal 
Labor Union No. 19593 affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


Paragraph I 


The Parker Pen Company recognizes Federal 
Labor Union No. 19593 as the exclusive bargain- 
ing agency for all of its shop employees. 

The Company recognizes an all union shop. 
All shop employees with the exception of the 
foremen, watchmen and machinists must be 
members in good standing of Federal Labor 
Union No. 19593 in order to continue their em- 
ployment. All employees eligible to member- 
ship, and who are not now members of the 
Union shall become members of the Union within 
15 days from the date of signing this agreement. 
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Any new employees shall after 30 days em- 
ployment become members of the Union. 


Paragraph II 


There shall be an eight hour work day and 
a forty hour work week excepting that during 
any twelve (12) weeks during the year forty- 
five (45) hours per week may be worked at 
standard rates. Time and one-half shall be 
paid for any time worked in excess of the above. 

Legal holidays shall be Sundays, New Year’s 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Armistice Day and 
Christmas Day, and any work done on those 
days will be done at double time. 


Paragraph III 


Seniority shall prevail throughout the plant 
in layoffs, rehiring and filling of vacancies, 
subject only to other reasonable and proper con- 
sideration. By seniority it is meant that the old 
employees shall be laid off last and in rehiring 
shall be the first employed regardless of the 
length of the layoff. 

The Union shall be furnished with a seniority 
list of all employees in the shop and notified 
when employees are to be laid off or rehired. 

When necessary to reduce production the first 
employees to be laid off are those with less than 
3o days service. If further reductions are nec- 
essary, working hours for all employees shall be 
reduced to thirty-five (35) hours per week with 
the exception of certain ones who may be re- 
quired for special service. If still further pro- 
duction decreases are necessary a layoff of em- 
ployees will be made or a further reduction in 
hours made. However hours per week shall 
not be reduced to less than twenty-eight (28). 
When the work week is twenty-eight (28) hours 
and it is necessary to further reduce production, 
additional employees will be laid off rather than 
reduce the work week below twenty-eight (23) 
hours. Nothing in this paragraph is to be con- 
strued as establishing any minimum guaranteed 
hours of work or minimum hours of pay per 
week, 

No employee shall be considered to have 
seniority rights until having been continuously 
in the employ of the company for three months. 
Lesser employment is to be deemed probation- 
ary. After three months continuous employment 
the employee acquires seniority rights from the 
date of commencement of such employment. 


Paragraph IV 


The minimum base rates of pay shall be as 
follows: 


A. The minimum base rate for male em- 
ployees shall be sixty (60) cents an hour. 
B. The minimum base rate for female em- 
ployees shall be forty (40) cents an hour. 
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The present level of wage rates will be main- 
tained as long as possible, but in case of neces- 
sity to adjust rates the change shall be general 
throughout the plant. Any reductions of wage 
rates necessary shall be arrived at by mutual 
understanding between the Company and the 
Union. The question of wage rates will con- 
tinue to be open for discussion by the Union and 
the management. 

In the case of transfers, effort will be made 
to shift with a minimum of wage change and 
any grievance pertaining thereto will be han- 
dled by the bargaining board with the manage- 
ment. 

Any new employee shall receive the following 
minimum base rates of pay: 

A. The minimum base rate for male em- 
ployees shall be forty-five (45) cents an 
hour, and the hourly rate shall be in- 
creased 2% cents per month until brought 
up to the regular minimum rate. 

B. The minimum base rate for female em- 
ployees shall be thirty (30) cents an hour, 
and the hourly rate shall be increased 
2% cents per month until brought up to 
the regular minimum rate. 


Paragraph V 


The employer agrees to the following vaca- 
tion plan: All employees who have been in the 
service of the company for one year or more, 
one week’s vacation with full pay. All em- 
ployees who have been in the employ of the em- 
ployer for five years or more, two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with full pay. The rate of vacation pay 
per week shall be the same as the average 
weekly earnings of said employee for the calen- 
dar year immediately preceding the date of said 
vacation. 

Layoffs and unworked time because of sk +t 
work-weeks shall not be considered as vacation 
time. Requests to work during vacations thereby 
earning a double rate cannot be granted as it 
defeats the vacation purpose as a rest period. 
Thus no employee shall be paid more than the 
equivalent of fifty-two (52) weeks of work per 
year. 

All vacations must be taken and completed 
within the period from January 1st to August 
1st. Arrangement for vacation dates should be 
made with the department foreman at least two 
weeks in advance. 


Paragraph VI 


The employer shall post a list of doctors 
throughout the shop to whom any employee may 
go in the event an injury occurs requiring medi- 
cal attention. 

The company reserves the right to require 
an employee to undergo a physical examination, 
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whose physical condition apparently warrants 
such procedure, this examination to be a com- 
pany expense, and the conclusion of the exam- 
ining physician to be considered as decisive. 

Should any such examination be a cause for 
discharge or layoff, the matter shall be taken up 
with the grievance committee and satisfactorily 
agreed to before it is enforced. 


Paragraph VII 


Should any employee covered by this agree- 
ment believe that he has been unjustly dealt 
with, or that any provision of this agreement 
has been violated, said employee shall take the 
grievance through the course provided as set 
forth: Said employee shall take the matter up 
with the steward in his department, the steward 
shall attempt to adjust the grievance with the 
department foreman. In the event the adjust- 
ment is not made, said employee shall submit 
the grievance in writing to the Grievance Com- 
mittee of the Union. Said committee shall in- 
vestigate the grievance and present same to the 
Employment Manager for adjustment. 

In the event the management and the Griev- 
ance Committee fail to agree, or in the event of 
any other dispute arising under this agreement, 
the matter may be referred by either party to 
an Arbitration Board composed of two repre- 
sentatives of the Union and two representatives 
of the employer. These four shall select a fifth 
member and in case they cannot agree as to 
such fifth member, a member of the Wisconsin 
Labor Relations Board shall act. The Arbitra- 
tion Board shall decide said matter and its de- 
cision shall be final. Said Board may order the 
employer to restore an employee to his or her 
former position with or without pay for time 
lost. 

Paragraph VIII 


This agreement shall go into effect on the rst 
day of June, 1938, and shall remain in effect 
until the rst day of June, 1939. It shall auto- 
matically renew itself from year to year there- 
after, unless the Union or Employer notifies the 
other in writing of its desire to modify or to 
terminate the agreement thirty (30) days prior 
to expiration date. There shall be no strikes, 
interruptions of work, picketing, or lockouts dur- 
ing the term of this agreement. 

Signed at Janesville, Wisconsin, rst day of 
June, 1938. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
By KENNETH PARKER. 


FEDERAL LABOR UNION NO. 19593 
Martin N. THOMPSON, 
President. 


Haze Bass, 
Secretary. 








UNION 
A play in one act by 


SCENE: Any shop where sweatshop 
conditions prevail. Girls are at work 
on small pieces, like cans, shirts, caps, 
wire frames, or whatever trade the 
group wants to present. They work 
swiftly, dropping each piece when fin- 
ished and picking up a new piece. In 
a corner is a tin can for waste, with 
a top that has a handle. Inside the 
top a crude facsimile of the union label 
for the particular trade should be pre- 
pared. Chalk or charcoal should be 
on hand. 
CHARACTERS: Six girls who work in 
the shop, and Williams, the boss. 
CURTAIN opens on a quarrel. Janet 
and Pearl who work next to each 
other; Janet leans over and picks 
up something on the floor near 
Pearl. 

Pearl—Give that back to me. 

Janet—What for? 

Pearl—You got that from my box. 
I saw you. 

Janet—This piece is mine. 

Pearl—Give that back to me. 

Janet—I will not. 

Pearl—Give that back to me before 
I'll make you. 

Janet—It’s not yours. 


* All rights, including professional, amateur, 
motion picture, recitation, public reading, radio 
broadcasting, and the Translation rights on 
Union Label are strictly reserved by the New 
Theatre League, agents for the author. Any 
theatre or group performing Union Label with- 
out advance permission and arrangement for 
royalty payment is liable to prosecution by law. 
The royalty charge for this play is $3.00 per 
performance. Any theatre or group presenting 
this play is asked to credit the author and the 
New Theatre League in its program. Any union 
group wishing to use this pla, should write for 
permission to the New Theatre League, 132 W. 
43rd Street, New York City. 
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JosEpH LAWRENCE* 


Pearl—You little liar! 


(She grabs 
hold of Janet’s hair and shakes her 


shoulder. Janet stifles a scream 
and bites Pearl.) 

Helen—Stop it, you idiots. Williams 
will hear you. 

Hannah—(She is the oldest of the 
six.) Come, come, now, girls. Do 
you want to kill each other? 

Mary— Please make them stop. 
(Helen and Hannah try to pry 
them apart.) 

Agnes—Let them fight. It will do 
them good. (Williams, the boss, 
enters. ) 

Williams—(Roaring.) Cut that out! 
What are you trying to do, wreck 
my business? I’ve got a customer 
in the next room; what kind of es- 
tablishment will he think I’m run- 
ning? Get back to work, and the 
next time I hear a peep out of you, 
you'll all get out! (Exit.) 

Helen—I knew he'd hear you. 

Pearl—I don’t care if they could hear 
me in China. 

4 gnes—Too bad you couldn’t finish 
it. You'd let off some of your 
steam. 

Janet—(Beginning to cry quietly.) 
She didn’t have to call me a liar. 

Pearl—I called her a thief, too. 

Janet—Well, I’m not either. 

Pearl—All right, but stop bawling. 
(Pause.) Help yourself to my 
pile any time you want, but stop 
crying, will you? 

Hannah—(As Janet quiets down.) 
Working in a place like this can 
get on anybody’s nerves. 

A gnes—I'm lucky, I got a husband I 
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can scrap with. When I come to 
work I’m through with fighting. 

Helen—Pearl’s got a brother, but 
that doesn’t do her any good. 

Pearl—Do YOU want to start some- 
thing? 

Hannah—Keep working and keep 
quiet. (Pause while they work on.) 

Helen—Why doesn’t someone say 
something. 

Pearl—I’ll say something. Shut up. 
(Pause. ) 

Mary—(Drops work and lifts her 
hands to her eyes in utter weari- 
ness.) What time do you think 
it is? 

Helen—About four, I think. 

Janet—Maybe a little later. 

Mary—ANOTHER hour. 

Helen—Better not stall. Your pile 
isn’t so big. 

Mary—How can it be big? I sat up 
all night with my little brother. 
Mother was up with him the last 
two nights. And I’m so tired it 
wouldn’t make any difference if I 
was dead. 

Janet—How is he? 

Mary—The same. The doctor says 
it will be at least a month before he 
can get out of bed. 

Pearl—A month? 

Helen—What’s wrong with him? 

Mary—Nothing and everything. He’s 
got to have complete rest and good 
food. Good food! 

Hannah—How would a trip to Flor- 
ida be? 

Mary—(Beginning work again.) I 
suppose he could get well in no 
time. 

Pearl—I’m going to Florida some- 
time. 

Helen—When her boy friend wins 
on the Irish sweepstakes. 

Hannah—He’s a fool. 
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Pearl—What’s he a fool about? 

Janet—Y ou. 

Hannah—Nobody wins on lotteries. 

A gnes—What about that girl in the 
Bronx and that fellow in Brooklyn 
—$150,000 each. 

Hannah—Two out of a million, what 
kind of a chance is that? 

Pearl—Good enough for me. Any 
chance is good enough for me. 

Janet—Any chance is good enough 
for me too. 

Helen—Do you buy those tickets? 

Janet—Of course. And when I do I 
can just imagine all the things I’m 
going to do with the money I win. 
The first thing I'll do is to get out 
of here, out of this rotten little 
hole. All my life I’ve wanted things, 
swell things, to eat and wear, swell 
places to live. And all I need is for 
the right horse to come in first the 
right time. 

Mary—I never won at a raffle in my 
life. 

Hannah—Miillions of people buy lot- 
tery tickets all their lives and never 
win. 

Janet—AND what if they don’t? 
What do you want me to do, work 
away my looks in this dump with- 
out even hoping to get out? What 
other chance have I got to get 
money—marry a millionaire? I 
want something out of life even if 
all my chances come wrapped in 
lottery tickets. 

Pearl—That’s the stuff. All of us 
are still young except Hannah. And 
none of us are married but Agnes. 
How are we going to get any fun 
out of life? 

Mary—Do people really win $150,- 
000? 

Pearl—Sure. 

Mary—I'd settle for $100,000. Gee, 
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I wouldn’t have to worry again as 
long as I live. My brother and 
mother could go to Florida then. 

Hannah—That’s right. Buy your lot- 
tery tickets and dream about how 
you'll spend your winnings. In the 
meantime your brother will get 
sicker, you'll get older, your mother 
will die. But you should worry, 
tomorrow you'll be a millionaire. 

Mary—Well, what else can we do? 
What chance have we got? 

Pearl—Yes, what else can we do? Do 
you suppose we want to grow old 
like you without getting anything 
out of life? 

Hannah—Y ou’|l know better what to 
do when you realize that you’re 
not going to get a fortune handed 
to you for a dollar. Get those 
dreams out of your mind, and 
you'll be able to see a way ahead. 

Janet—I'd rather have my dreams. 
What way ahead is there for me to 
see? Nothing pretty. Give me my 
dreams. You look ahead. 

Helen—I don’t buy lottery tickets, 
and I don’t see any millionaires 
lined up waiting for me. What is 
there to do? 

Hannah—We’ve got to stand to- 
gether to get any bit of happiness 
here. 

Pearl—What are you talking about? 
(Enter Williams, hurriedly.) 

Williams—We'll have to work a 
couple of hours overtime tonight, 
girls. This order has to be finished 
for tomorrow. 

A gnes—But, Mr. Williams, I have to 
get supper for my husband. 

VW illiams—I’m sorry, Agnes, the cus- 
tomer wants it rushed. It just hap- 
pened. 

Pearl—It just happened like this 
twice last week. 
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Williams—I don’t like it any more 
than you do. Now, get busy. The 
sooner you get through, the sooner 
you leave. 

Hannah—What about our meals? 

Williams—I'll get you your suppers. 
What kind of sandwiches do you 
want? (Calls of ham on rye, let- 
tuce and tomato, etc.) Wait a min- 
ute. Write it down. I’ll be back 
for the list in a minute. (Exit.) 

Helen—And I thought the day was 
almost over. 

Pearl—It’s a good thing his custo- 
mers don’t want their stuff in such 
a rush that we’d have to work on 
Sundays. 

Helen—Sh-sh! Not so loud. He 
might hear you. 

Pearl—What if he does? 

Helen—He might think it was a good 
idea ! 

Janet—What are you going to get, 
Mary? 

Mary—lI don’t know. Put down any- 
thing. 

Janet—A cheese sandwich and a 
malted ought to fix you up. (Fin- 
ishes list and hands it to Williams 
as he enters.) 

Williams—Got everything down? 
O.K. I'll send out for it about six 
o’clock. Now get busy and the one 
who does the most during overtime 
gets a bonus. (Exits.) 

Pearl—(To Hannah.) And you were 
going to tell us how to get happi- 
ness here! 

Hannah—It might not sound like 
much to you, but it certainly is 
worth trying. 

Helen—What is worth trying? 

Hannah—Right now what do you 
want most? 

Mary—To go home at five o'clock. 

Hannah—Yes. Then what do we 
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want? If he doubled our wages 
we still wouldn’t get much, but we 
do want a raise. We don’t want 
to rush like anything to make the 
minimum or those measly bonuses. 

Pearl—That’s right. 

Hannah—Well, we’ve got to let him 
know. 

Janet—You tell him. I need my job. 

Hannah—It won’t work unless we’re 
all in on it. 

Mary—Then he’d fire us all. 

Hannah—But there'll be more back 
of it than just ourselves. There’s 
a union in our field. We can join 
it, and have something behind us 
when we talk to Williams. 

Pearl—So that’s the gag. You're one 
of those unionists. What are you 
trying to do—make trouble ? 

Hannah—Williams has done that. 
You wanted to know how to get 
a little more out of life. If you get 
it this way you know that you got 
it yourself, instead of having it 
handed to you in a lottery. 

Helen—The odds in your favor are 
about the same. 

Hannah—Is that so? The girls in 
the shop across the street joined 
the union, their committee saw the 
boss, and they got their hours cut 
and wages raised without even a 
strike. 

Pearl—That guy was a chiseller. 

Hannah—And what’s Williams? 
(Pause.) He’s working us over- 
time enough. We need a union to 
back us up and a union label to 
protect us. 

Helen—How can a label protect us? 

Hannah—By telling the world that 
the people who made that cap made 
it under humane conditions, at a 
real wage scale, with no overtime 
whenever the boss feels like it. 
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Pearl—It’s easy to talk like that, but 
I’m not going to give up a job be- 
cause you’re a good talker. You 
can count me out. 

Hannah—All right, sit around all 
day long. Work till you can’t see 
straight. Have enough strength 
when you get home to get to bed 
so that you can work again the next 
day. And dream about your lot- 
tery tickets. Keep on thinking that 
the only way to get something 
better is to have somebody hand 
you a million dollars. I know. I 
used to think like that too. Now, 
I'd prefer a five dollar raise, cash. 

Janet—lI think she’s right. 

Pearl—Do you? I can just see a cop 
toss you over his shoulder and take 
you to the wagon. Since when were 
you a fighter, shrimp? 

Janet—Not because I want to be. But 
we can’t go on like this without do- 
ing something. 

Mary—Maybe when times get better 
he'll be able to afford to give us a 
raise. 

Janet—And what will happen to your 
kid brother in the meantime? 

Helen—Oh, stop arguing. There’s 
nothing we can do about it anyway. 

Pearl—Of course not. Williams 
would have new girls in here to- 
morrow if we asked him for any- 
thing. 

Hannah—We could keep them out. 
(Suddenly.) We've got no right to 
even dream about better things if 
we aren’t ready to do something 
about it. 

Mary—That’s all right, Hannah. It 
could be worse. I suppose there 
are worse people in the world than 
Williams. 

Janet—Williams might be the nicest 
fellow in the world, but I don’t like 
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to work overtime for even the 
nicest fellow in the world. 

Pearl—He’s the meanest chiseller I 
know. 

Hannah—Y ou don’t like the boss and 
you don’t like the union. What do 
you like? 

Pearl—Aw, shut up. 

Mary—Come on, now. We'll be mad 
at each other if this keeps up. We'll 
get along. (They work silently for 
amoment. Williams comes in, goes 
around examining their work. He 
makes undertone comments at each, 
approves Pearl’s and Helen’s work, 
then comes to Mary’s, which he 
looks at in great disgust. ) 

W illiams—What were you doing all 
day, sleeping? Is that all the work 
you can finish in eight hours? Well, 
what’s the matter with you? 

Mary—I'm sorry, Mr. Williams. My 
brother is sick, and I didn’t get 
much sleep last night. 

Williams—Did you get enough sleep 
last week when I had to add forty- 
three cents to your pay in order for 
you to get your minimum? 

Mary—My brother was sick— 

W illiams—That’s a good excuse for 
dumbells, but don’t try it on me. I 
can’t afford to keep girls who can’t 
even make the minimum. 

Mary—l’ll do better tomorrow. 

Williams—lI can’t take any chances. 
Bring your bundle in the office. I'll 
count it up and pay you off. 

Mary—Does that mean I’m fired? 

W illiams—I can’t afford to keep you. 
There’s a law that I got to pay you 
so much; you’ve got to earn it. 

Pearl—What about the law working 
ten hours a day? 

W illiams—Keep still, loud mouth. In 
a minute you'll be out on the street 
too. 
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Mary—But you can’t fire me, Mr. 
Williams. 

WV illiams—Who says I can’t? 

Mary—But my brother is really sick. 
We’ve got to have the money. I’m 
the only one working. 

W illiams—You’ve always made the 
least in the shop. But when I got 
to add to it, you’re through. 

Mary—But Ill work faster tomor- 
row. And you don’t have to add 
anything. I won’t tell. 

W illiams—Stop making such a rum- 
pus. You'd think the world came to 
an end. 

Mary—lIt’s coming to an end for me. 
Please, Mr. Williams. 

Williams—Take your bundle and 
come along. (Exit. Mary tearfully 
picks up her box of work and goes 
out. The others work on, furiously 
angry, with tight lips. Pearl jumps 
up suddenly and rips her work with 
a violent gesture. ) 

Helen—That’s a quarter of a cent 
gone. 

Pearl—I don’t care. What right does 
he have to talk to her like that? 
Hannah—aAll for this stuff we're 
working on. The Elite Men’s Caps 
—what a label! There’s one label 
that’s missing, and because that 

label isn’t there, Mary’s out. 

Helen—What label is that? 

Hannah—The union label. 

A gnes—What if there was a union 
label? He would say that she 
wasn’t producing enough. 

Hannah—She was producing enough 
until he cut the rates. Any time one 
of us makes as high as seventeen 
dollars, he cuts the rates. Of course, 
Mary couldn’t keep up. That union 
label would have been her protec- 
tion. 

Pearl—We certainly ought to do 
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something, label or no label. Did 
you hear the way he talked to that 
kid? 

Helen—And that’s the way he’d talk 
to us if we slipped. 

Janet—That makes me next. If he 
cuts rates again, I won’t be able to 
make the minimum. 

Pearl—Let him just try to cut rates 
again. 

A gnes—What is this union label like? 

Hannah—Well, it’s shaped like— 
(She describes whatever label is 
used for the trade represented by 
the group.) Here, I'll show you. 
(She picks up the top of the waste 
can and a piece of black chalk; 
sketches over the prepared fac- 
simile of the label.) There, that’s 
what the label looks like. 

Helen—And that would protect us? 

Hannah—In all sorts of ways. Why, 
just what it stands for alone—that 
its makers are real people, they 
have the courage to demand and 
get what’s coming to them—a de- 
cent place to work in, wages enough 
to afford a decent place to live in, 
no overtime unless we get paid 
good for it. But on top of that the 
union label is like a—like a bugle 
call : “This is made by union labor,” 
it says. “Unionists, support them!” 
(Pause. ) 

_Pearl—Could it help us get Mary 
back? 

Hannah—lIf we go along with it. 

Pearl—I'’m in. (The others assent, 
Agnes the last.) 

Hannah—But we can’t just say, here’s 
our union label, and everything is 
finished. (She replaces the top 
on the can.) We've got to work to 
get it. Then it becomes our protec- 
tion, our shield. 

Janet—What do we have to do? 
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Hannah—We'll go over to union 
headquarters and sign up. Then 
we'll go—all of us—to see Wil- 
liams, and tell him what we want. 

A gnes—What if Williams says no? 

Hannah—Other bosses have said no. 
But they came around. If it comes 
to that, we can do what the girls at 
Harvey’s did. 

Janet—Strike? 

Hannah—lf we have to. 

Pearl—Well, whatever it is, we stick 
together. 

Helen—For always. 

Pearl—I’m sorry I started that fight 
a while ago, Janet. I know that 
piece was yours. I guess I was sore 
at the world and took it out on you. 

Janet—(Linking her arm with 
Pearl’s.) That’s all right. 

Pearl—Well, I don’t know how I 
got in this, but if the union label 
will give Williams a sock in the eye, 
we’re going to have a union label. 

Hannah—Any union label is a sock 
in the eye for all chisellers like 
Williams. 

W illiams—(He has entered on this 
speech.) Williams is a chiseller. 
Behind his back, Williams is a chis- 
eller. What am I to my face? 

Pearl—A chiseller! 

W illiams—Get out of here before I 
throw you out. 

Janet—If she goes, we'll all go. 

W illiams—Then you can all get out 
of here, quick. 

Helen—We're not finished so easy. 
We’re all joining the union. We’re 
just beginning to fight. 

Williams—Do you think any union 
is going to make me do anything I 
don’t want to? 

Pearl—(Quickly.) Yes. 

Agnes—Just try! We're going to 
keep our jobs. 
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W illiams—( Roaring.) I'll go out of 
business before I'll deal with a 
union. 

Pearl—Oh, no you won't. 

W illiams—(Getting angrier, with 
less control.) Who started this? 
Who started this union business in 
my shop? Who did it? 

Hannah—Me. 

Williams—If I go to jail for this it 
will be all right with me. But you’re 
going to get your face smashed! 
(He goes through the girls to Han- 
nah, who retreats to a corner. The 
girls try to stop him but he is en- 
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raged. He raises his fist to strike 
Hannah. Instinctively, for protec- 
tion, she lifts the top of the waste 
can for a shield. He strikes hard 
and cries out in pain. The others 
look in wonder at the uplifted copy 
of the union label. ) 

Hannah—Come on, girls. (They con- 
gregate at the exit.) 

Pearl—You broke your hand on the 
union label this time, Mr. Williams. 
Next time you come up against it, 
look out, or you’li break your neck! 


CURTAIN 


ON TOP 


The burliest wind will buffet you 
Who build your house upon a hill. 
The clouds will show worst menaces 
To you, before they break and spill. 
Old friends, when panting up the steep 
Which rises to your lofty door, 

Will hesitate, and most will fail 
To reach your dwelling any more. 
But you will view the orient light 
On no two mornings quite the same, 
And you may see the lightnings sport 
Sublime in their terrific game. 


To stand with you and breathe keen air, 
The few who love you best will come. 
Then something in your soul will sing— 
A vigor which in vales was dumb, 

And you may count indeed as nil 

All fear and grief upon your hill. 


—SisTER Rita AGNEs, Spirit. 











PLANNING FOR EMPLOYMENT 


The National Employment Commission, advisory to the Minister of Labor, has been 
considering the work of the Canadian Employment Service and publishing its observations 


and recommendations from time to time. 


Its advice and analysis of “placement” are 


of especial interest to wage-earners interested in developing the best possible employment 
service in the coustry and are herewith reproduced.—Enprror. 


BVIOUSLY the first and es- 
sential requisite, if you are to 
place an unemployed man or 

woman, is a job. As frequently 
stated, the cure for unemployment 
is employment. With generally im- 
proved conditions jobs are opening up 
making it easier to comply with this 
first and essential requisite. Indeed 
the apprehension is growing that 
openings for skilled workers may go 
begging because competent trained 
workers are not available. Hence the 
Commission’s insistence on the great 
importance of training in the upper 
age brackets as well as for youth. 

But for the moment at least, let us 
turn from the first essential to the 
second. 

What is that? Isn’t it to provide 
machinery for bringing the worker 
and the job together? Isn’t it to 
create some organization which will 
find out where the jobs are, how many 
there are, their nature, the remuner- 
ation offered, the kind of workers re- 
quired; and, on the other hand, find 
out where the workers are, their num- 
bers, qualifications, strength, experi- 
ence, general suitability for what is 
offering? Finally isn’t it essential to 
provide means for bringing the right 
worker to the right job, thus creating 
a satisfied employer and a contented 
employee? 

With clarification of returns from 
those in receipt of aid, it is now pos- 
sible to see the extent to which indus- 
trial unemployment figures in the situ- 
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ation. Early approximations indicate 
that returns for September will reveal 
heavy reductions in the number of em- 
ployable unemployed as compared 
with a year ago. This category in- 
cludes heads of families, individual 
persons, and dependents over 16 
available for and able to work. Ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of these are 
shown to be located in cities of 10,000 
or over where employment offices are 
located. 

The important place which the em- 
ployment service occupies in the pic- 
ture is evident immediately. It should 
be the responsive effective channel of 
communication between the employ- 
able unemployed worker and the em- 
ployer requiring help. Functioning 
properly it would be an indispensable 
asset to both. Functioning inade- 
quately it is eventually thrown aside 
and ignored. 

It should be noted that the present 
employment service has done good 
work. Great credit is due to those 
operating the service for the effort 
made to produce results with a ma- 
chine which, due largely to divided 
authority, is inadequate and unsuited 
to conditions in Canada. Given such 
a machine it is hardly to be wondered 
at that the surface has only been 
scratched. The present employment 
service has acted almost solely as a 
placement office and in a very re- 
stricted field of activities. It has not 
succeeded in covering anything like 
the entire field in respect to place- 
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ment, and it has not attempted, nor 
could it as constituted at present be 
expected to attempt, those other im- 
portant activities which should fall 
within the ambit of an employment 
service. 

What are some of the functions of 
an efficient employment service? An 
eficient employment service should 
collect and provide necessary statis- 
tical information on which broad 
planning to meet present and future 
labour requirements of industry and 
agriculture can be based. It should 
be a repository for accurate informa- 
tion on (1) the labour demands of in- 
dustry and (2) the available supply 
of employable workers; 

It should procure reliable data on 
the qualifications, ability, experience, 
and general fitness of each worker; 

It should link up with the school, 
on the one hand and the employer on 
the other, providing the young man 
or woman, boy or girl, who has com- 
pleted his or her education, with some 
degree of vocational guidance; 

It should devise and operate for 
thousands of workers, systems where- 
by these workers may be registered, 
classified accurately, referred to suit- 
able employment and kept informed 
of basic changes affecting their trades 
and professions; 

It should develop sympathetic co- 
operation among the public. Preju- 
dice against or distrust of the Em- 
ployment Service, sometimes found 
among employers, must be overcome. 
A modernized service will in itself be 
the greatest instrument in overcoming 
this. The wise, pertinent and persist- 
ent use of publicity should also be an 
effective weapon in this effort; 

It should go even farther than 
those men and women workers now in 
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the employable category. Its ingenu- 
ity and enterprise should be utilized 
in an effort to include among the em- 
ployables many of those now on the 
border-line. This may be possible 
either through retraining or such 
treatment as may be necessary to re- 
store physical fitness; 

It should look into the future, be as 
it were, the advance agent for labour 
requirements; 

With the data at its command, it 
should be able to advise on suitable 
training projects for youth and re- 
training for displaced workers. 

A glance at these suggested func- 
tions reveals immediately the para- 
mount importance of public interest 
in and support for any system of em- 
ployment agencies. Only as directly 
interested parties and the community 
participate in its work can a district or 
local employment office function suc- 
cessfully. This joint participation 
and interest can be created and devel- 
oped through the establishment of 
local advisory councils supplementary 
to employment offices. Such councils 
provide the foundation on which the 
employment service rests. They are 
the link between the service and the 
community, bringing the needs of the 
community to the service. The coun- 
cils should, through their intimate 
knowledge and study of local condi- 
tions, be in a position to advise the 
service, not only on employment re- 
quirements of the district, but also as 
to the best type of plans for increas- 
ing employability in both the young 
and older groups. Once the public 
becomes a friend and active ally of 
the Employment Service, its success is 
assured. 

This fact has been emphasized in 
connection with the operation of the 
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Labour Exchanges in Great Britain. 
There, it is stated, local employment 
committees are the foundation on 
which the exchange system rests. 
Members of the committees take 
their work seriously and often devote 
large amounts of their time to it. 
Without them public opinion might 
be less cordial to the exchanges. Com- 
posed of leading employers, represen- 
tative workers and influential mem- 
bers of political philanthropic and 
educational organizations, they con- 
stitute public relations bodies for the 
system. They make it truly national 
as well as official. 


It is not the intention to convey the 
impression in this article that the em- 
ployment service should enter into the 
administration of aid. Indeed it is 
important that it should not. Natu- 
rally it would be required to deter- 
mine the employability of aid recipi- 
ents, and for this purpose certain 
standards of employability would be 
an important function of an efficient 
employment service system. To carry 
it out effectively constant occupational 
research involving both job analysis 
and analysis of individual worker's 
degree of competence, would be neces- 


sary. 
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Never be sorry you were given breath! 
Even when you are older and have felt 
The teeth of disappointment and of death. 
Bone of my bone, be glad that you have dwelt 
In a world that holds high beauty in its clasp. 
Heed not the dark destroyers of your faith: 
Beauty lies waiting for your hands to grasp. 
Though sometimes it may seem to be a wraith 
Still shall your fingers find it of such stuff 
That as you touch, it will pervade your blood 
Like wine; that tenanacy will be enough 
To make you glad! and you shall call it good. 
Thus compassing divinity within 
All lovely things will claim you for their kin. 


—Epna Livincston, S#irit. 











BEFORE THE LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Scene: Regional Office of the National Labor Relations Board. A hearing is 
in progress, concerning organized activities in the factory where Pat is 


employed. 


Cuaracters: Employer, Mr. Dough; employees, Pat, and Harry Hardwork; 


Labor Board Examiner. 


Examiner—Do you hire and fire the 
employes in this factory, Mr. 
Dough? 

Dough—I’m the manager and do 
some of the personnel work, but I 
have an assistant who does some, 
too. 

Examiner—Does he work under your 
instructions ? 

Dough—Yes, he does. 

Examiner—Does your company get 
its raw materials from sources out- 
side the state? 

Dough—They come to us from all 
parts of the country. 

Examiner—And the things you manu- 
facture? Are they sold outside the 
state? 

Dough—Yes, indeed. Our advertis- 
ing campaign has made every 
household in the country widget- 
conscious. We sell everywhere— 
to farmers in Maine and to bathing 
beauties in California. Our prod- 
uct is most well-known, and our last 
year’s sales... 

Pat—What’s he giving? Sales talk 
or testimony ? 

Examiner—Thank you, Mr. Dough. 
I merely wanted to find out if you 
are engaged in interstate com- 
merce. How many employes are 
in your plant now? 

Dough—Well, I couldn’t rightly say, 
right off. They change every day, 
you know. 

Examiner—Well, roughly, how 
many? 


Dough—Oh, five hundred, I guess. 
Examiner—Hired any lately? 
Dough—A few. 

Examiner—How many? 

Dough—I can’t remember, right off. 

Harry—That guy can remember 
everybody who’s been late in the 
plant for the last five years, but he 
certainly loses his memory on the 
witness stand. 

Pat—Maybe he’s just shy. 

Examiner—Can you say approxi- 
mately how many you have hired 
in the last month? 

Dough—Well, maybe one hundred. 

Examiner—The men who testified 
yesterday said they had been re- 
cently discharged. 

Dough—Nobody’s been discharged. 
Nobody. Anybody who says any- 
body’s been discharged is lying. 

Harry—Us fellows who got let out 
just wanted to spend the winter in 
Florida, I suppose. 

Examiner—Nevertheless, some men 
have been dismissed from the em- 
ploy of your factory, haven’t they, 
Mr. Dough? 

Dough—Some left of their own ac- 
cord. Others had to be laid off be- 
cause there wasn’t any work. 

Examiner—When were men let go 
because there wasn’t any work? 

Dough—lI couldn’t rightly say . . . 

Harry—I never saw such a collapsible 
memory. 

Examiner—Quiet, please. Can’t you 
recall at all, Mr. Dough? 
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Dough—lI guess we had to let some 
go about three weeks ago. 

Examiner—When did you start hir- 
ing men? 

Dough—About six weeks ago, but 
that was only in some departments, 
not in all. 

Examiner—Did you later re-employ 
any men you laid off? 

Dough—I can’t rightly remember, 
but some of them couldn’t do the 
work where we had openings. 

Examiner—Did you ever tell any of 
the men who were laid off that you 
wouldn’t take them back because 
they belonged to a union? 

Dough—I don’t know anything about 
aunion. I don’t care what the men 
do after work. They can belong to 
unions, singing societies, or garden 
clubs, I don’t care. 

Pat—Only don’t let him find out 
about it. 

Examiner—You haven’t answered 
my question, Mr. Dough. 

Dough—No, of course I didn’t tell 
anybody they wouldn’t be hired 
back because they belonged to a 
union. 

Harry—If I could lie like that, I’d 
take up writing stories for the 
magazines and not let my talent go 
to waste. 

Examiner—That’s all just now, Mr. 
Dough. I’d like to ask Harry 
Hardwork a few questions. Now, 
Mr. Hardwork, were you ever an 
employee in the Dough factory? 

Harry—Yes, sir. For ten years, until 
I was fired. 

Examiner—When were you laid off? 

Harry—Three weeks ago. 

Examiner—W hat was the reason for 
your discharge? 

Harry—Mr. Dough told me there 
wasn’t enough work. But two men 
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were hired in my department a few 
weeks before that. 

Examiner—Was that the only reason 
given for letting you go? 

Harry—Mr. Dough told me he was 
disappointed in me... that I should 
go and join a union on him, after 
being in the factory so long. 

Mr. Dough—That’s not true... 

Examiner—Wait a minute, Mr. 
Dough. You're not the witness 
just now. When did you join the 
union, Mr. Hardwork? 

Harry—That’s the funny part about 
it. I didn’t join the union until 
after I was discharged. 

Examiner—W hy, then, how could 
Mr. Dough have said you were a 
union member when you weren't? 

Harry—lIt happened this way. A few 
days before I was laid off, Mr. 
Dough talked to me about being an 
old employee, and the boys liking 
me. He said that I should work on 
the boys to form a union just 
among ourselves in the plant... 
“with no outsiders buttin’ in to tell 
us how to run things,” he said. 

Examiner—What did you do? 

Harry—I told Mr. Dough I was a 
machinist, not an organizer. And 
I told him I never saw anything a 
company union did that amounted 
to two cents anyway. He didn’t 
like it much, so I decided I'd better 
join the regular union to protect 
myself. 

Examiner—Did you tell Mr. Dough 
that you were going to join the 
union? 

Harry—No, that’s the funny part of 
it. He told me he was sorry I had 
joined the union before I was even 
in it! 

Examiner—How do you explain that ? 
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Harry—Spies. 
with them. 
Examiner—Have you any proof of 

that charge, Mr. Hardwork? 

Harry—Sure, I have. I was kinda 
excited after Mr. Dough asked me 
to work on the boys to form a com- 
pany union, and I blurted out to 
Joe Dope, who was working along- 
side me, that I was going to join a 
real union. 

Examiner—Did you mention that to 
anybody else? 

Harry—No, I’m positive. After I 
cooled down a little, I decided it 
wasn’t smart to go shooting off my 
mouth. So I didn’t say anything to 
anybody . . . not even to my wife 
... or to Pat here, who was doin’ 
some organizing ... that I intended 
to join the union. But the next day 
I got my walkin’ papers. That rat 
workin’ with me, Joe Dope, was 
the only one who heard me mention 
it... . He squealed to the boss. 

Examiner—How do you know he told 
Mr. Dough? 

Harry—Because nobody else knew 
what I said. Besides, Pat and the 
boys saw him going to Mr. Dough’s 
office after work. 

Examiner—Thank you. Mr. Pat 
Murphy, do you know this Joe 
Dope? 

Pat—Sure. He belonged to our union 
until he left town. 

Examiner—Oh, he has left town 
then? 

Pat—Yep. We found out he was visit- 
ing the boss’s office privately after 
work, so we asked him what he had 
to say about it, as a union member 
in good standing. 

Examiner—What did you learn? 

Pat—He said it was none of our busi- 
ness, so we said he could keep his 
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face out of union meetings after 
that. A few days later he left 
town... . He couldn’t be useful to 
Dough after we had his number. 

Examiner—Are you a member of the 
union? 

Pat—Yes, sir, and I’m still employed. 
But I’ve got my fingers crossed on 
how long I'll be there. I’m one of 
the delegates who asked Mr. 
Dough to draw up an agreement 
with the union, too. 

Examiner—What was his answer to 
the delegation? 

Pat—He said if we didn’t like the way 
working conditions were, we could 
each come to see him. 

Examiner—Did the delegation agree? 

Pat—No, we said we wanted to speak 
as representatives for all the organ- 
ized workers. . . . We had more 
than three hundred in our local. 
We wanted to talk about the new 
piece rates. 

Examiner—Did Mr. Dough talk to 
you about the new piece rates? 

Pat—No, he said he wouldn’t talk to 
any delegation. So then we sent 
one man to see him . . . the business 
agent of our local. 

Examiner—What did Mr. Dough say 
to him? 

Mr. Dough—I'll tell you what I said. 
You don’t need to go and ask any- 
body else what I said. 

Examiner—Very well, Mr. Dough. 
What did you say to the business 
agent? 

Mr. Dough—I told him this was a 
free country and nobody could tell 
me how to run the company’s busi- 
ness, 

Examiner—Thank you. Now I'll con- 
tinue with this witness, if you don’t 
mind. 


Mr. Dough—But I do mind. This is 
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unconstitutional, and I’m against it. 

Examiner—All laws are constitu- 
tional, Mr. Dough, unless the Su- 
preme Court has declared to the 
contrary. 

Mr. Dough—Well, it’s un-American, 
anyhow. 

Harry—But I guess it’s not un-Amer- 
ican to kick out employees because 
they joinaunion? And I guess it’s 
not un-American to go on spying 
on people’s private business, and 
you don’t think it’s un-American 
to say you'll move out of town 
if the workers don’t keep out of 
unions. .. . 

Examiner—Excuse me, gentlemen. 
I'd like to continue this examina- 
tion. Now, Mr. Murphy, after 
your business agent failed to get a 
hearing with Mr. Dough, what did 
you do? 

Pat—The local was getting excited. 
The piece rates had been cut twice 
since the NRA. When Mr. Dough 
wouldn’t do anything about raising 
them, wouldn’t talk to the union, 
and began firing union members, 
the local asked the Labor Relations 
Board to take over, because we 
wanted to avoid a strike if we 
could. 

Examiner—Thank you. Now, Mr. 
Dough, will you answer a few ques- 
tions, please? 

Mr. Dough—I want to say that this 
is an outrage, and I won’t be dic- 
tated to! 

Examiner—Is it true, Mr. Dough, 
that you refused to meet an em- 
ployees’ delegation to discuss em- 
ployment conditions? 

Mr. Dough—The men got excited. 
“Boys,” I says, “let’s don’t get ex- 
cited. You know this plant can 
always be moved out of town. You 
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don’t want to take a false step. 
There’s too many unemployed 
floating around,” I says. 

Examiner—Please answer my ques- 
tion, Mr. Dough. 

Mr. Dough—What’s the matter with 
you? I did answer your question. I 
says to the boys, “Go back to work 
now. If anybody wants to talk to 
me, he can see me at lunch time, but 
I won’t be bullied by having you 
gang up on me this way.” 

Examiner—You did say, then, that 
you wouldn’t talk to the committee ? 

Dough—I'm a busy man. Can I stop 
work any time some people feel like 
gabbing? Suppose I began to talk 
about anything and everything to 
you while you’re working, you 
wouldn’t like it a bit.... 

Examiner—But isn’t that part of 
your work, as manager and per- 
sonnel director . . . to talk to em- 
ployees, to hear their complaints? 

Dough—Yes, and I told them, “If 
any of you boys wants a little talk 
in private, I’ll be glad to see you,” 
that’s just what I said. 

Examiner—But you would not see 
them as a group representing the 
wishes of the employees? 

Dough—I don’t believe they repre- 
sented the employees. 

Examiner—Did you try to find out? 

Dough—Well, we called a meeting 
after work. I asked our mayor 
and one of our judges to come up 
and give little talks. They asked 
the men not to make trouble for a 
peaceful factory that they’re mak- 
ing their living at, and so forth, 
and the mayor said if there was any 
trouble, private property would be 
defended by every policeman in 
town. 

Pat—That’s why strike-breakers 
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can’t get work in this town. The 
cops do it for them. 

Examiner—Did you feel then that 
the delegation represented all, or a 
great part of the employees? 

Dough—No, it was only a handful 
of agitators. 

Examiner—Why, then, did you 
bother to hold a meeting, if only 
a few employees were dissatisfied ? 

Dough—Well, I thought it might be 
a good thing. 

Examiner—Did you refuse to see the 
business agent of the local? 

Dough—No. I saw him all right, 
but I certainly am not going to take 
orders from an outsider about how 
to run company business. 

Examiner—What did the business 
agent ask you to do? 

Dough—Oh, he brought some kind 
of paper that he said was an agree- 
ment on wages and hours. 

Examiner—Did you read it? 

Dough—Why should I? This is a 
free country. I told him to get out 
. . . the employees were satisfied 
until outsiders started sticking their 
noses into things. 

Examiner—Do you know Harry 
Hardwork, Mr. Dough? 

Dough—yYes, I know him. Worked 
for the company for a while. 

Examiner—How long did he work 
for the company? 

Dough—I can’t rightly say right off. 

Harry—aAnd to think that’s the bozo 
who can remember every man’s 
overtime down to the half minute! 

Examiner—Did he work six months, 
six years? He says he worked 
there ten years. 

Dough—It might be ten years. 

Examiner—Do you remember, Mr. 
Dough, the reason for laying Mr. 
Hardwork off? 
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Dough—Well, as I said, we were run- 
ning short of work, and then Hard- 
work had been doing a poor job 
lately. 

Examiner—Running short of work? 
I thought you said you had in- 
creased your working force within 
the last month? 

Dough—Well, yes, we did. 

Examiner—Did what? Run short of 
work, or increase your force? 

Dough—Well, both, I think. 

Examiner—Mr. Dough, had you ever 
told Mr. Hardwork that his per- 
formance was not satisfactory? 

Dough—I don’t rightly remember. 
. -» No, I don’t think I ever spoke 
to him about it. 

Examiner—In other words then, his 
first warning that his work was not 
satisfactory was given when he was 
laid off. 

Harry—lIt wasn’t given then. This 
is news to me about my work being 
no good. 

Examiner—Please, Mr. Hardwork, 
let the witness do the testifying. 
Dough—Well, Hardwork’s work 
seemed to go downhill all at once. 
Examiner—Mr. Hardwork says that 
you told him you were sorry he 

had joined the union. 

Dough—That’s a lie. All I said was 
I was sorry to see him go after so 
many years of service. 

Examiner—Is it customary in your 
plant to lay off old employees with- 
out giving them some indication 
that they’re falling down on the 
job? 

Dough—Our company policy is most 
enlightened and humane. . . . Of 
course, Hardwork all of a sudden 
did a very poor job, so there was 
nothing to do but to let him go. 
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Examiner—Did you know a person 
named Joe Dope, Mr. Dough? 

Dough—Yes, he worked in the plant 
for a short time. 

Examiner—lIs it true that he paid fre- 
quent after-hours visits to your 
office? 

Dough—My office door stands open 
at all times to our employees, to 
air their grievances. 

Examiner—Did Mr. Dope have a 
grievance ? 

Dough—I can’t rightly remember, 
but I don’t think so. 

Examiner—What did he come to talk 
to you about ? 

Dough—As a matter of fact, he and 
I were both interested in garden- 
ing. 

Ecautitiannilteiilialiais Mr. Dough? 

Harry—That’s a hot one. They 
were both interested in raising hell 
among the workers. 

Dough—Yes, we both were fond of 
growing roses, and Dope used to 
drop in to talk over new roses, and 
how to grow them. 

Examiner—Did Dope have a garden 
of his own? 

Dough—Not at the time. He lived 
in a rooming house in town, I be- 
lieve. But he was raised on a farm 
and knew a lot about rose growing. 

Examiner—The testimony of other 
witnesses was that he was acting as 
a spy and left town after he could 
not act in that capacity any longer. 

Dough—Piffle. He left town, I be- 
lieve, to go back to the farm. 

Examiner—These vouchers which 

have been turned over to me indi- 

cate that Joe Dope was receiving 
sums of money from your firm in 
addition to his wages. Do you rec- 
ognize these? 
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Dough—What robber’s been going 
through my wastebaskets? This is 
an outrage! 

Examiner—This is your signature on 
these, Mr. Dough? 

Dough—Yes, I guess that’s mine, all 
right. But what I’d like to know 
is where you got ’em! 

Examiner—Can you tell me what 
Mr. Dope was given these sums of 
money for? 

Dough—Well, we became quite 
chummy. I gave him that to help 
him start a rose farm. 

Examiner—Is it customary for your 
company to set up employees on 
rose farms, Mr. Dough? And a 
person could buy quite a few roses 
for five hundred dollars, don’t you 
think? 

Dough—I think it’s none of your busi- 
ness. 

Examiner—Thank you, Mr. Dough. 
This, I think, concludes the testi- 
mony. Since these hearings have 
been going on over a period of ten 
days, it will not be possible to give 
the decision of the Board in less 
than two weeks from today. 


* * * * * * * 


(Scene II: Two weeks later. Pat, 
Bill and George are talking things 
over.) 


Pat—That decision of the Labor 
Board’s the pay-off. Dough has 
been ordered to reinstate Harry 
and twenty-five others laid off for 
being union members. And Dough’s 
gotta bargain collectively with our 
union, too. 

Bill—Y ou know, Pat, don’t you, that 
Dough will probably appeal to the 
Circuit Court? 

Pat—Sure, I know that... . And I’m 
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sorry that we can’t get those fel- 
lows back right away. I don’t think 
Dough will lay off anybody else for 
making use of a legal right to join 
a union, though. 

George—lIt’s a good act. It tries to 
protect and encourage collective 
bargaining, which is the only civil- 
ized way to avoid strikes and lock- 
outs. But what happens? Every 
employer whose company repre- 
sents the ganging up of thousands 
of investors, starts squawking his 
head off when workers start com- 
bining too. And all the courts in 
the country get jammed with cases 
brought by employers against the 
act. 

Bill—There’s the chance, isn’t there, 
that the whole law is going to be 
declared unconstitutional ? 

George—Yes. That’s why organized 
labor had better begin right now 
to work for state labor relations 
boards, patterned on the national 
act. 

Pat—Won't the national act cover all 
cases? 
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George—No. Even if it’s held con- 
stitutional, it can be applied only to 
industries engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

Pat—Oh, then that’s why that exam- 
iner was so careful to ask about 
where the firm got its raw materi- 
als, and where it sold its product. 

Bill—Then I guess that national act 
wouldn’t cover cases where taxi 
drivers or barbers, or workers in 
retail stores were concerned, would 
it? 

George—No, and I understand the 
Board has turned down some cases 
like that already. 

Pat—lIt isn’t always easy to tell when 
an industry does form part of in- 
terstate commerce. Who’s going 
to decide? 

George—Eventually, the courts will. 
But that’s a long, slow process, and 
it will take years before it is clear 
just what cases the National La- 
bor Relations Board can handle. 
That’s an important reason why 
we need state acts to cover the 
spots the National Act doesn’t hit. 


PARADOXICAL SEAL 


Upon the heart love sets a seal 
With strength of stone or tempered steel, 


More constant than the ageless sea, 


Enduring as eternity ; 


Yet in the end, there is this matter: 
Love is a seal one word can shatter. 





—IsaBEL Harriss BARR. 











PROTECTION OF HUMAN WELFARE 
How It Is Accomplished through a Credit Union 


A. WESTERGAARD 


ROM our early observations of 
Fe: labor movement, we soon 

learn that the problems of the 
workers were not only that of in- 
creased wages and improved work- 
ing conditions but that the question 
of solving their credit problems was 
just as important. As the workers 
were at the mercy of the installment 
houses constantly urging them to buy 
things on the installment plan beyond 
their ability to pay, then later when 
the payments were not made as agreed 
upon the place of business would take 
the goods back again and the work- 
ers would lose what they had paid 
thereon, or the merchants may feel 
it’s to their advantage to take the 
matter up with the company officials, 
causing the worker to be called into 
the office and asked why he was not 
paying his bills. In some cases it has 
caused the worker to lose his job, as 
our company has always insisted the 
employees pay their bills. Many of 
the workers, because of these circum- 
stances, were forced to make loans at 
the personal loan companies (com- 
monly known as loan sharks) at a 
rate of interest of three or three and 
a half per cent a month. The work- 
ers would in many cases give a mort- 
gage on all they had, in addition to 
that most of them would be required 
to sign a wage assignment, so if they 
fail to make the payments as agreed 
upon the loan company would have 
the right to file his claim with the 
company, which caused more embar- 
rassment and trouble for the worker, 


and in some cases cause their dis- 
charge from employment and in some 
instances it would cause family 
quarrels and divorces. The forego- 
ing is just a brief review of the eco- 
nomic conditions as they existed 
among our members before our credit 
union was organized. 

The Credit Union law was passed 
by the Iowa Legislature in the winter 
of 1925 and we immediately began 
talking about organizing a Credit 
Union to serve the employees of the 
Des Moines Railway Company, 
which resulted in the organization of 
the Des Moines Street Car Men’s 
Credit Union in the latter part of 
November 1927, when after some 
correspondence with Roy F. Bergen- 
gren, then Secretary of the Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau of 
Boston, Mass., financed by Edward 
A. Filine, came to Des Moines and 
assisted us in forming the Credit 
Union and advised us as how to con- 
duct the credit union. The following 
six weeks was devoted to building up 
a membership, so when the time came 
for our annual meeting, the third 
Monday in January 1928, we had a 
membership of approximately fifty 
members. At that time a board of 


‘directors of nine, a credit committee 
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of three, and a supervisory commit- 
tee of three members, were elected to 
carry on the business of the Credit 
Union. The functions of these dif- 
ferent committees will be explained 
later. 

We were now ready to function as 
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a Credit Union. A meeting was 
called by the Board of Directors to 
elect officers. The members of the 
Credit Committee and Supervisory 
Committee were asked to be present 
at that meeting to discuss jointly with 
the board of directors what the policy 
of the credit union should be. At that 
time it was unanimously agreed upon 
that the aims and purpose of our 
Credit Union should be, “‘to promote 
human happiness by elevating our oc- 
cupation and to be of the most serv- 
ice to our members in every way pos- 
sible and to prove in modest measure 
the practicality of the brotherhood of 
man and that the money paid in by 
the members on shares and deposits 
should serve as a medium and instru- 
ment in accomplishing that aim.”’ 
That policy has always been followed 
in all the transactions since that time 
and has been a large factor in the suc- 
cess of our Credit Union. It seems 
also that this policy has penetrated 
into the family life of our members. 

Membership in our Credit Union 
is open to all employees of Des 
Moines Railway Company. This pro- 
vision has done much in creating more 
co-operation and harmony between 
the different departments than existed 
before. 


Provisions of the By-Laws 
Our credit union is organized under 


Chapter No. 416 A 1 of the code of 
Iowa 1925, known as the Credit 
Union Law. The By-Laws provide 
that the membership shall be open to 
all employees of the Des Moines Rail- 
way Company regardless of the ca- 
pacity of such employment, also the 
members of the immediate family of 
such employees. 
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These provisions have proven very 
beneficial to the success of our Credit 
Union. The state law provides that 
each member shall have one vote re- 
gardless of the number of shares he 
may own. Provisions are made that 
an entrance fee of 25 cents is paid by 
each member upon joining, which is 
set aside in a reserve fund together 
with 20 per cent of the net earnings 
of the Credit Union each year. 

A member upon joining the Credit 
Union subscribes for at least one 
share, the par value of which is fixed 
at $5.00 (five dollars), which may 
be paid in installments as small as 
25 cents each pay day or multiples 
thereof. The members are under no 
requirements to save any more than 
the one share, but most of them do 
save regularly according to their 
means. The shares of the Credit 
Union may be withdrawn any day the 
Credit Union is open for business, 
providing they have not been pledged 
as security for a loan. 


Deposit Account 


It is also possible for our members 
to save in what is known as a deposit 
account, which are mostly used by our 
members in saving for a special pur- 
pose, such as taxes, the next winter’s 
coal bill or any other special purpose 
they may have, thereby being able 
to pay cash and make a substantial 
saving. We have been paying 4 per 
cent on these accounts. 


The Board of Directors 


The Board of Directors consists of 
nine members. Three are elected 
each year at the membership’s annual 
meeting, the third Monday in Janu- 
ary, for a term of three years. The 
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Officers are elected annually by the 
Board from their own number after 
the annual meeting and consists of a 
. president, a vice-president, a secre- 
tary, and atreasurer. The state law 
provides the treasurer shall be the 
manager of the Credit Union. The 
Board of Directors has charge of the 
general management of the Credit 
Union, particularly: (1) Act on ap- 
plications for membership, (2) deter- 
mine interest rate on loans and de- 
posits, (3) fix the amount of surety 
bond required of officers and other 
employees handling money for the 
Credit Union, (4) declare dividends 
on shares at the close of each fiscal 
year, (5) to fill vacancies on the 
Board and Credit Committee until 
successors are chosen at the next an- 
nual membership meeting, (6) deter- 
mine the maximum individual share 
holding and the maximum individual 
loan, (7) have charge of investments 
of funds of the Credit Union other 
than loans to members. 


Credit Committee 


This committee consists of three 
members. One is elected each year 
for a term of three years. It is the 
duty of this committee to act on all 
applications for loans to members. 
These applications shall set forth the 
purpose for which the loan is desired 
and the security if any is offered and 
such other information as may be re- 
quired. At least a majority of the 
members of the credit committee 
shall pass on all applications for loans 
and their approval must be unani- 
mous. 


Supervisory Committee 


The supervisory committee con- 
sists of three members and is elected 
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annually by the members at the an- 
nual meeting. It is the duty of this 
committee to examine the affairs of 
the Credit Union at least quarterly, 
not only the acts of the board of di- 
rectors and the treasurer but also 
the acts of the credit committee. By 
unanimous vote this committee may 
suspend any officer, director or mem- 
ber of the credit committee, then call 
a meeting of the members to act on 
such suspension. By a majority vote 
this committee may also call a special 
meeting of the members to consider 
any matter if found necessary. This 
committee fills vacancies in its own 
membership until the next annual 
membership meeting. 


Accomplishments of Our Credit 
Union 


The books of our Credit Union 
were opened as of February 1, 1928. 
We had a very meager beginning, and 
because of this we limited the amount 
of loans to any one member to fifty 
dollars ($50.00), as it was our de- 
sire to assist as many of our members 
as possible. We also felt it was good 
business to have the assets of the 
Credit Union spread out among as 
many members as possible. But as 
the assets grew from month to month 
sufficient to take care of the loan de- 
mand, that restriction was removed, 
and although we have assets in our 
Credit Union at this time of over 
$50,000.00, we have the entire 
amount, with the exception of our re- 
serve fund, out on loans with our 
members and no doubt we will be able 
to keep a much larger amount out on 
loans with our members as we have 
just recently started to help our mem- 
bers to purchase their homes and to 
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make first mortgage loans. In fact, 
there is no limit to the service a Credit 
Union can be to its members. As a 
protection it is possible for our mem- 
bers to carry life and total disability 
insurance on the balance of their loans 
with’ the Credit Union. This insur- 
ance is carried with the Credit Union 
National Association. The cost is 
paid by the members, which is 4% 
cents for each $100.00 for each month 
the loan is in force. When a member 
wants a loan he or she comes up to 
our treasurer to make out the appli- 
cation. The treasurer and credit 
committee assists them in every way 
possible, discussing with them the 
purpose of the loan, the payment to be 
made thereon each pay day, whether 
the applicant has any other indebted- 
ness and the amount of the same and 
terms of repayments. Wherever pos- 
sible we advise the members to con- 
solidate all of their indebtedness into 
one loan with the Credit Union and 
help them to set up a budget, which if 
followed, will point the way out of 
their financial difficulties. In doing 
this we always ask them to save regu- 
larly in the Credit Union, even if it 
becomes necessary to accept smaller 
payments on the loan. It may be well 
to state here that most of our mem- 
bers do save regularly, according to 
their means, although in some cases 
it is only 25 cents each pay, the fifth 
and twentieth of each month. We 
are also urging the children to save 
regularly, and many of them do. In 
that way they are getting an early 
education and understanding of the 
problems of life and will enter into 
manhood and womanhood with much 
more confidence and understanding 
of the problems before them. 
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It may be well to relate a few spe- 
cific cases to give you a better under- 
standing of the problems we have had 
to deal with and how we have solved 
them. A member came into the 
Credit Union office in the early days 
of our Credit Union’s existence and 
made out an application for a fifty- 
dollar loan. The credit committee, 
in examining this application, felt the 
applicant had not given sufficient in- 
formation and, therefore, withheld 
approval until this information could 
be obtained. Therefore, when this 
man came into the office on the eve- 
ning of pay day it became my duty as 
treasurer to advise him of the credit 
committee’s action. As I looked at 
this man I saw tears in his eyes; many 
thoughts went through my mind at 
that moment. I could not allow this 
man to leave the office in that frame 
of mind and asked him to sit down 
and let us talk things over. After 
about 45 minutes’ conference with 
him I felt that I had the information 
the credit committee desired in ap- 
proving the loan. He advised me that 
his grocery store had told him he 
could have no more groceries unless 
a substantial amount was paid on the 
bill and that his landlord would eject 
him unless the rent was paid. He had 
planned on borrowing the money 
from our credit union to satisfy those 
two accounts. We called both the 
grocery store and the landlord by 
phone while this man was yet in the 
ofice and assured them that the 
Credit Union was helping this man 
out of his difficulties and asked for 
their cooperation, which they assured 
us without hesitation. Today this 
man is out of his indebtedness and in- 
stead of paying house rent he is now 











purchasing his own home. He also 
has a substantial savings account with 
our Credit Union. He is taking a 
much more constructive interest in 
our union meetings than he did be- 
fore. He is a much more efficient 
worker, going about his work in a 
happier frame of mind, in fact, his 
whole life both at home and at work 
is much happier and more contented 
than it was before. 

Case 2—An old grocery bill owed 
by one of our members which was 
finally turned over to a collection 
agency. They induced this man to 
sign a note for the amount of the bill, 
the note to bear interest at 6 per cent. 
The amount of the note was $198.83, 
amount of interest at 6 per cent for 8 
years § months was $155.09, making 
a total of $353.92. During this period 
of time he had paid $70.00, which 
did not pay the interest on the note. 
The status of this note when it was 
brought to our Credit Union’s atten- 
tion was as follows: Principal and 
interest, $353.92. Payments made, 
$70.00. Balance due, $283.92. The 
collection agency agreed to settle this 
bill for $120.00, making a saving for 
this man of $163.92. 

Here is a letter which one of our 
members wrote expressing his appre- 
ciation of the Credit Union: 
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“To the Board of Directors, 


Des Moines Street Car Men’s - 
Credit Union, 


Gentlemen: 

Just a few words to express our ap- 
preciation of what our Credit Union 
means to us. I think it is one. of the 
finest organizations there is. It is a 

oor man’s friend. Our Credit Union 

as made it possible for us to buy our 
own home, also the Credit Union en- 
courages our members to save a little 
out of each pay. It also enables them 
to borrow if they have bills that are 
pressing them and are taking their 
mind off their work. The Credit 
Union relieves this situation and 
makes our men have more confidence 
and feel more independent at their 
work. I am one hundred per cent 
for the Credit Union.” 


The foregoing will illustrate how 
we set down with our members, help- 
ing them out of their difficulties. In 
following the above procedures we 
have helped them to establish more 
confidence in themselves and the fu- 
ture, which have done much in estab- 
lishing better and happier homes and 
they are taking a more earnest and 
constructive interest in the problems 
before them. Because of this we have 
established a more favorable public 
opinion towards our men than existed 
before, which is very important in 
Street Railway Transportation. 
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I have grown taller with the passing days. 

I have walked up great hills of thought alone. 
The seeking wind that in the branches sways, 
Like my new hope has from the silence grown. 
Only my heart relentless in me cries, 

But I am patient, for I know that Time 

Will like a mist above this crying rise 

And round the rhythm with a better rhyme. 


—Sara VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN. 





EMPLOYMENT GAINING GROUND 


RADE union unemployment re- 
ports for June and early July 


show a stronger rise of employ- 
ment. Our weighted figures are: 16.1 
percent out of work in July, compared 
to 16.3 percent in June; 16.4 percent 
in May and 16.7 percent in April. 
Trade union members have re- 
ported increasing employment ever 
since March this year, although in in- 
dustry as a whole definite job increases 
have not yet appeared. In April and 


May, the usual spring busy season, 
increases in employment were to be 
expected; but further employment 
gains in the usually dull summer sea- 
son of June and July are a sign of 
better business conditions. 

Although it is still too early to say 
that business has definitely turned up- 
ward, the increasing reports of grow- 
ing business confidence, larger sales, 
and price improvement all add to the 
evidence shown by rising trade union 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 
Per cent increase 

members (-+-) or 
unem- decrease 

ployed (-) 

July since 

1938 June! 

ae ee a rey 5 —- 2 
ES 1S oS ondys epee es 20 - 7 
Birmingham................ 21 + 5 
NESS, ov iare- 9:3 8-9 cmdsie's we 17 —- 2 
SE rer trees 18 — (a) 
Cr ee eee eer 22 + I 
REESE Aprile ceeene 1§ —- 9 
FREE ee 19 — 6 
Er reer ey 12 + 4 
BI fue did Kg Se do bareele 16 - 1 
| Rees 12 - 5 
MIE. 5 oo cceecdnivceve 16 - I 
EE POE TEE 19 — (a) 
ee II + 1 
ge Lk, 29 + 6 
are eee 13 — 8 
ES ee re 17 — 19 
Sea 17 —- 4 
EE oe ee II + 12 
ae ee 6 —- 6 
i 12 - 7 
_ SS ane oe 13 + 3 
NR Graicrs dis ned duden ein 13 - 11 
MIS 5.55 50s 3iparinirdes's 7 — 6 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 





1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- decrease ounem-_ decrease Part 
ployed (-—) ployed (-—) time 
July since July since all 
1938 June! 1938 June! trades 
31 — § 4 —- 3 18 
32 — § 18 — 8 28 
56 + 3 II + 11 19 
38 — 2 II — 2 20 
52 + 6 12 —- I 14 
4° + 2 17 + I 20 
30 — 3 12 — 12 28 
30 em. 15 -— % 3 
34 +s 9 + 2 2 
31 — 10 12 + § 20 
30 — 21 10 + I 21 
26 + 1 13 — 3 27 
37 a wie 15 + § 21 
27 + 4 6 - f° 
ae Fy 27 + 21 
46 - I 6 — 16 12 
71 —- 9 II - 27 16 
34 — 10 14 - I 22 
31 - 9 8 + 26 II 
22 — 13 4 + 3 12 
16 — 10 II - 7 21 
4° + 29 10 - 7 17 
26 — 20 Io - 6 14 
32 -) 7 2 - 1 6 

















employment. Barring some unexpect- 
ed reversal, business should be better 
by fall. Employment gains are await- 
ed by industrial buyers, who will not 
place advance orders until they are 
sure consumer income is high enough 
to buy the goods, 

Our unemployment estimate, cover- 
ing all wage and salaried workers, 
shows only a small increase in June. 
This is in contrast to May when un- 
employment rose by 350,000, and also 
shows significant improvement. The 
figures show that summer employment 
on farms was enough to offset layoffs 
in factories. Employment also gained 
in coal mines and road building. Total 
unemployment in June was 11,445,- 
000 as compared to 11,404,000 in 
May, the rise in unemployment being 
due only to the increase in working 
population. 

With the government spending 
program allotting nearly a billion and 
a half to WPA, jobs on the Works 
Program increased in June by nearly 
80,000, bringing the total employed 
to 3,424,000 as compared to 3,347,- 
000 in May. The number of cases on 
relief is somewhat smaller, declining 
from 1,845,000 in April to 1,729,000 
in May. 

Our trade union unemployment re- 
ports show that union members have 
on the whole fared better as to em- 
ployment than workers in industry as 
a whole. For employment of trade 
union members has been gaining ever 
since March, and our figures for early 
July show that 1 per cent of the mem- 
bership, who had been unemployed 
in March, have now gone back to 
work. This contrasts strongly with 
the record for the country as a 
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whole. Our figures for total employ- 
ment in the United States show 80,000 
more out of work in June than in 
March. Employment gains in April 
created temporary jobs for 201,000, 
but in May 292,000 were dropped 
from employment, more than can- 
celling the April gains, and in June 
the gain was only 7,000. Thus while 
workers in industry as a whole were 
losing their gains, trade union employ- 
ment gained steadily. 

Our chief gains have been in build- 
ing where 10 per cent of the members, 
who were out of work in March, are 
now back at their jobs. There have 
been smaller gains in these four 
months for metal and printing trades 
members, and for members in service 
industries and food industries. These 
gains offset the July seasonal unem- 
ployment in theatres and clothing 
trades. 

Our report for 24 cities in July 
shows employment gaining in fifteen, 
unemployment increasing in only seven 
and no significant change in two. 

Looking ahead to the future, the 
new PWA funds should soon furnish 
jobs for thousands. The funds al- 
ready approved will release about 
$1,867,000,000 worth of building 
contracts. Counting both the labor 
employed on the spot in erecting the 
3,303 projects approved and the labor 
employed to produce and transport 
the necessary materials, this work 
should provide more than 1,000,000 
full year jobs, it is estimated. With 
PWA work certain to start in the near 
future, and with the business situation 
improving, the outlook for employ- 
ment is better now than it has been 
for more than a year. 
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American Federation of Labor Unemployment Trade Union 
Estimates? Records? 
Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unem- 
Gainful Number Number ployed Part 
Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
EL «did tb yeeed tudes cane planes $1, 191, 283 40, 539,049 10,652,234 18.5 22 
| a ae ee sree $1,758,980 42,364,426 9,394,553 13.3 21 
WOE FtasnnicG¥ss sen aweeinsass ss $2,283,038 44,024,851 8.281, 962 10.5 20 
1935 Monthly Average 
BS 6 ovibd cues es teccdadsven 50,943,884 39,248,684 11,695,200 21.0 23 
ere eee ee 50,988 , 243 39, 568,850 11,419,393 20.0 22 
ES 50s cis sabes cea csd baer 4 51,032, 594 39,799, 568 11,233,026 19.4 23 
MG iiak vin cakrodaseetaeeeand?s $1,077,148 40,201,014 10,876,134 18.7 22 
AS BSR Pe eee ee $1,121,875 40,301,939 10,819,936 18.3 22 
Na ania Fly sks <r eke * Sey 05h 51,166, 827 40,408, 648 10,758,179 18.5 23 
| ere ree ae $1,212,041 40,453,052 10,758,989 19.4 21 
MURS RRS OI tee 51,257, 563 40,765, 339 10,492,224 18.4 23 
I. Sob. donde sb deavewleos te 51, 303, 899 41,273, 232 10,030, 667 17.9 21 
ee a eee 51,350,814 41,575,945 9,774,869 17.3 21 
errr $1,397,017 41,436, 242 9,960,775 16.7 22 
ENT es Sede vascceeeetesces 51,443,491 41,436,073 10,007,418 16.9 22 
1936 
DE essa a ents viweruaerees 51,490, 330 40, §38, 209 10,952,121 17.2 22 
NS oie Ci NaN hos Cae echoes 51,537,969 40,676, 197 10, 861,772 16.7 21 
EEE ey eee se 51,585,756 41, 103, 260 10, 482,496 16.2 21 
Mecca states #ed naewoseddone 51,634, 208 41,815,233 9,818,975 15.1 21 
SA eee ae 51,682,410 42,126,613 9,555,797 13-7 22 
SE Oe eee ty oe ee Pr eee $1,731,096 42,311,760 9,419,336 12.8 2 
ae es Se ee eee 51,780, 432 42,399,079 9,381,353 12.3 19 
NUR 54's noo 4s o6-nh 6s 60 oie da 51,830, 764 42,803, 381 9,027, 383 33.9 22 
Es Sitti acde divine lieedes $1,881,952 43,383,551 8,498,401 11.2 21 
eee ene ere er $1,933, §21 43,757, 161 8,176, 360 11.0 20 
0 ES ere $1,984,475 43,697,789 8,286,686 10.7 20 
NS che ssatereeecsiees eos 52,034,844 43,760,882 8,273,962 11.1 21 
1937 
DE Finayc. se snecereaereees $2,040,012 42,799,135 9,240, 877 11.7 21 
EN bos cv becuse Hess veneers $2,089, §21 43,129,498 8,960,023 11.9 21 
SY i056 wish s Hecead> wagireniacesy $2,138,624 43,534,730 8,603, 894 10.9 19 
ME ncice cavn de nnwége esos ens nes 52,187,456 43,874,628 8,312, 828 9.8 20 
Rees Sete hanes cate seeless 52,236, 322 44,326,941 7,909,381 9.7 20 
sa S0k5 this ndrededéo dct om 52,283,748 44,460, 236 7,823,512 9.6 20 
a eRe ome $2,332,552 44,550,066 7,782,486 9.3 20 
rie escuciWwessecsaaees $2,381,996 44,636,113 7,745 ,883 9.3 20 
RNG So daceesore tere sees $2,428,196 44,915,142 7,513,054 9.3 20 
MN 2 o20-dsegee ca ebidds Saas $2,474,396 44,768, 190 7,706, 206 9.6 19 
NE i iis abe da ceomes es $2,520,596 44,041,973 8,478,623 11.2 2 
DE Cdunddcincwevebceenes 52, 568,344 43,261, 563 9,306,781 13.6 20 
1938 
NS eee nee 52,616,784 41,691, 264 10,925,520 16.2 21 
DEE che ecadevenvesveuter'’ $2,664,351 41,541,449 11,122,908 16.6 21 
SE Sas 035 klletae Rae osu $2,711, 868 41,485,982 11,225,886 17.2 21 
0 Ee errr er $2,759,865 41,695,205 11,064,660 16.7 21 
__. . SEP SOET on PPE ECE re 52,807,217 41,403,278 11,403,939 16.4 21 
| AO eer rr err ree §2,855,124 41,409,990 11,445,134 16.3f 19 
DR ceticsruce eines epereves 16.1* 20 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 

2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 

* Preliminary. ft Revised. 
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WHEN CapPiITAL GOES ON STRIKE. 
Arthur Dahlberg. Harper, 1938. 
$2.50. Reviewed by Thomas A. 
Knowlton, University of Maine. 


The value of this book is indicated 
by the title. Mr. Dahlberg is con- 
cerned with a situation which is com- 
monly described as “‘business stagna- 
tion due to a loss of confidence in 
financial circles”. 

The past few years have brought 
the economic picture into a much 
clearer focus. The greater part of 
investment is corporate in character 
and is carried on by proxy. More 
people recognize that investors are 
politically interested in preserving a 
state of society which permits them 
numerous privileges. This, together 
with the fact that the basic wants of 
the investing group are very well sat- 
isfied, leads to activities which are 
based at least as much on political 
feasibility as on a quest for profits in 
the more immediate sense. 

For example, we are told that the 
reforms which have been inaugurated 
by the Roosevelt Administration have 
made Capital “jittery”. Hence in- 


vestment slows down. “. . .. argu- 


ments for removing certain restraints 
on wealth and business always pre- 
mise that money must be permitted to 
go on strike whenever it dislikes the 
current governmental regulation. It 
never occurs to business men that in- 
stead of money being tempted into 
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action by the removal of taxes which 
chill its blood, it might be driven into 
action by a tax on loitering.” Other- 
wise, as Mr. Dahlberg states, “im- 
provement of the social order will 
always be difficult, if not impossible”. 

It is this situation which has often 
been described during the New Deal 
under the heading of “Recovery or 
Reform?” “A policy of baiting po- 
tential investors with a loosening of 
regulations could easily generate an- 
other Coolidge boom . . . but such 
a boom would certainly be followed 
by another Hoover depression.” 

One may well be skeptical of Mr. 
Dahlberg’s complete success in setting 
forth his plan for the prevention of 
hoarding or monetary loitering. For 
one thing the alternatives which are 
possible to investors are the result of 
the ascendancy of capital rather than 
of any historical accident, as Mr. 
Dahlberg seems to assume. There- 
fore the present alternatives are sim- 
ply the outward signs of the fact of 
power. To eliminate them is not to 
prevent new manifestations any more 
than to pass a Sherman Acct is to pre- 
vent business combination. One may 
also doubt the “‘painlessness” of the 
author’s plan. One thing is certain: 
it would not come about by unanimous 
consent. 

This is not important, however. If 
one may venture a prediction, it is 
that the point of view represented in 

















this book, which is centered on money 
and is, at the same time, sympathetic 
to organized labor, will occupy more 
and more of the center of the liberal 
stage. It is thoroughly in harmony 
with the native American reform tra- 
dition which scorns ideologies and 
which is so difficult to catalogue in 
left-wing terms. 


THe GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. 
By S. A. Spencer. Doubleday 
Doran, N. Y., 1938. $3.95. Re- 
viewed by Marjorie R. Clark. 


Around photographs taken by 
Margaret Bourke White, Valentino 
Sarra, Victor Keppler, Leo Aarons, 
Rothstein and others, Mr. Spencer 
has built up a story of the machine 
age in this country, the prosperity of 
the 1920’s and the depression which 
followed that period. As has been 
true of many of the “picture” books 
of the past two years, the photo- 
graphs tell the story far better than 
does the text, but Mr. Spencer’s text 
is good. He has made very intelli- 
gent use of the excellent photographs, 
though the running comment accom- 
panying them is sometimes confusing. 

Mr. Spencer does not appear 
greatly shocked by the vast differences 
in wealth and well-being which our 
technological development has cre- 
ated. So rapidly, he says, have we 
developed the machine that we have 
not yet been able to overcome our 
amazement and fear sufficiently to 
adjust to it. Reflecting this belief, 


the photographs he has selected place 
less emphasis than have many au- 
thors upon the poverty and suffering 
of millions of people, and more upon 
the technical developments them- 
selves and the confusion into which 
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they have plunged us. There are 
photographs which show poverty and 
squalor; others which show wealth 
and ease; one or two which show the 
violence to which the struggle be- 
tween workers and their employers 
has so often led. But the emphasis 
is upon the development of the ma- 
chine age and its productive capacity. 

Mr. Spencer has chosen to cast his 
text in terms of the theater. His 
hero is the people; their struggle for 
wealth is a drama, with good and bad 
characters, rapidly shifting scenes, 
and a highly confusing plot. Perhaps 
this rather artificial approach permits 
the telling of a dramatic story in the 
most dramatic way, though at times 
it appears to get in the way of the 
story. 

In the last few pages Mr. Spencer 
summarizes the position of Conserva- 
tism, Liberalism, Socialism, Commu- 
nism and Fascism, and outlines briefly 
the way in which each would “Re- 
shape the national economy.” Some- 
where between the conservative and 
the radical, Mr. Spencer hopes his 
hero, the 128,000,000 people, will 
discover the way which will permit 
him to “close up that yawning gap 
between sociological slowness and 
technological swiftness.” While Mr. 
Spencer indicates that the Liberal way 
may be the proper way, he does not 
say so. 

This book, unlike many of the re- 
cent discussions of our economic and 
social plight, is not a statement of 
despair. When man has done so 
much, in so short a time, surely he can 
find the way to do more. Whether 
or not the reader agrees with these 
conclusions, he will be impressed and 
excited by the photographs Mr. Spen- 
cer has used, and very much inter- 
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ested in the way Mr. Spencer has 
used them. 


Prorir SHARING FOR WAGE EARN- 
ers. C. C. Balderston. Indus- 
trial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
New York, 1937. 156 pp. Re- 
viewed by Lloyd G. Reynolds, Har- 


vard University. 


There were last year 67 active 
profit-sharing plans in the United 
States, covering more than 200,000 
workers. Nine-tenths of these work- 
ers, however, were employed by five 
companies—United States Rubber, 
Eastman Kodak, Westinghouse, Gen- 
eral Electric and Sears Roebuck. 
Almost all of the remaining plans 
were very small, while the plans dif- 
fer in detail, a common procedure is 
as follows: from the net profit for 
the year a fixed percentage on invest- 
ment is first deducted; part of the re- 


mainder, varying from 5 to 50 per 
cent, is set aside for workers who 
have been employed by the company 
for a specified period; this sum is 
distributed among the eligible work- 
ers, usually in the form of a cash 
bonus, on the basis of their average 


earnings. In ten plans studied, cov- 
ering 125,000 workers, the workers 
received an addition to their earnings 
of 3.9 per cent in 1936. 

The conclusions of the book are 
weaker than its factual chapters. The 
author fails to draw the fairly obvious 
conclusion that profit-sharing plans 
have touched, and probably can touch, 
only a very small part of the wage- 
earning population. There is a tend- 
ency to exaggerate the importance of 
profit sharing by failing to place it in 
proper perspective against the total 
number of wage-earners and the total 
wage-bill of the country. Professor 
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Balderston makes the reasonable sug. 
gestion that profit sharing should only 
be introduced if provision has already 
been made for retirement pensions, 
sickness benefits, and other security 
measures. The type of plan which 
he recommends, indeed, is not profit 
sharing in the usual sense. He sug- 
gests that the shared profits, instead 
of being paid out as cash bonuses, 
should be placed in a reserve fund out 
of which retirement, sickness, and 
other benefits can be paid as required. 

There is little in the volume to dis- 
pel union distrust of profit sharing 
plans. While such plans are seldom 
used deliberately to reduce wage 
rates, they do form part of the tech- 
nique of manipulating worker atti- 
tudes in ways favorable to the em- 
ployer. Their object is to “sell” the 
company, to inculcate “loyalty,” to 
develop in the workers a feudal atti- 
tude of looking to the company for 
all good things. Their tendency, like 
that of all company welfare measures, 
is to divert the attention of the work- 
ers from the necessity of improving 
their economic position by independ- 
ent, organized action. Profit sharing 
suffers from the additional defect that 
the benefits paid vary with the profits 
of the company, and are likely to de- 
cline just when they are most needed. 
The growth of social security legisla- 
tion may be expected to render most 
such plans obsolete. 

In fairness to Professor Balderston 
it should be said that he has made the 
best of an unpromising subject. The 
first fifty pages answer concisely most 
of the questions which the inquiring 
reader will ask, and draw interesting 
comparisons between British and 
American experience. The extensive 
appendixes give in tabular form the 

















details of both active and discontin- 
ued plans in the United States, as well 
as active plans in Great Britain. 


‘CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION.” Ed- 
ited by J. G. Brainerd. The Annals 
of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science. Volume 
191, May, 1937. Philadelphia, 
1937. Reviewed by Val R. Lor- 


win. 


The most sensible discussion, to 
date, of the cooperative movement in 
America is to be found in the Annals 
volume on “Consumers’ Coopera- 
tion.” A surprisingly large number 
of the 25 articles by as many different 
authors are of high quality. 

The most important pages are the 
brief chapter in which James Myers, 
industrial secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, talks about ‘“Consumers’ 
Cooperation and the Labor Move- 
ment.” Midst all the wishful think- 
ing and foggy writing we have had to 
endure these days, Mr. Myers makes 
the clearest and most realistic state- 
ment I have seen on the mutual inter- 
est of labor unions and cooperatives, 
and the difficulties in the way of a 
realization of that mutual interest. 

The American cooperative move- 
ment is still predominantly a farmers’ 
movement. American workers are 
only beginning to develop an interest 
in consumer cooperatives as a means 
of raising their own standards of liv- 
ing. Two equally difficult tasks are 
ahead, Mr. Myers points out—‘‘The 
education of members of cooperatives 
as to the value and necessity of labor 
unions ;” and the recognition by work- 
ers of the necessity “to organize as 
consumers to control the prices they 
pay for goods, as well as to organize 
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as producers to raise the wages they 
receive.” 

Comparing the young American 
consumer “coops’’ with the older and 
strikingly successful cooperatives in 
some of the European countries, Mr. 
Myers points out: “History shows 
that in Great Britain, the Scandina- 
vian countries, Belgium, France, and 
others where the cooperative move- 
ment is strongest, it has enjoyed 
strong support not only from trade 
unions but also from some labor or 
farmer political party. Consumers’ 
cooperation has been supplemented 
also, in many of these countries, 
largely through the influence of such 
political parties, by extensive meas- 
ures of public ownership of important 
utilities, as well as by general social 
insurance.” This observation should 
be read along with the article in this 
volume by Jacobson and Lind, “Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation and Political 
Action,” which urges “political par- 
tisan neutrality ... to other than 
consumer issues.” 

The labor movement and the con- 
sumer cooperative movement, Mr. 
Myers concludes, will “draw closer 
together, and both of them increase in 
effectiveness, only as labor becomes 
more generally organized in Amer- 
ican industry as a whole, as wage 
earners as well as farmers become 
members of cooperative societies, and 
as more effective farmer-labor polit- 
ical action develops in this country. 
The educational programs of both 
movements must bear the heavy re- 
sponsibility of presenting to their re- 
spective members the total vision of 
the cooperative commonwealth that 
is to be.” 

A number of cther articles in this 
useful volume are of interest. Flor- 
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ence Parker contributes an excellent 
summary, historical and analytical, of 
the development of ‘“Consumers’ Co- 
operation in the United States.” 
Abraham Kazan discusses coopera- 
tive housing with the plea: “Let Gov- 
ernment stand behind cooperative 
housing with its credit,” which is im- 
portant now that a federal housing 
program finally seems to be getting 
under way. But Mr. Kazan is much 
too gloomy about the difficulties of 
Government housing. Nor does he 
consider some of the grave difficulties 
which prevent low-paid industrial 
workers from supplying themselves 
with homes and apartments on a co- 
operative basis. 

The final article in the Annals vol- 
ume is by E. St. Elmo Lewis, a De- 
troit advertising man. It is “A 
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Critique of Consumer Cooperative 
Theory and Practice.” Not a bad 
article. And Mr. Lewis seems to 
have obtained some ideas by writing 
on the subject of cooperatives. Re- 
cently the business magazines report 
his being influential in starting, in 
Evansville, Indiana, an “Evansville 
Cooperative League.” This League 
proposes that everybody “cooperate” 
—to practically put the unions out of 
business in Evansville. Needless to 
say, this League has nothing to do 
with either producer or consumer co- 
operatives. 

Trade unionists will do well to 
watch out for phony “cooperatives” 
and stooge “consumer groups.” 
These are springing up around the 
country nowadays on the heels of in- 
terest in the genuine organizations. 


THE MYSTIC 


The mystic needs no height to climb, 
He finds Eternity in Time. 


He finds the kernel of the quest 
Within the mother robin’s nest. 


With One who walked in Eden’s ways 
His game of hide-and-seek he plays. 


He cries: “I spy!” then sits at rest 
Where Heaven is nursed at Earth’s kind breast. 





Enw Dinnis, Catholic World. 

















ARKANSAS 


Hot Springs.—Some of our labor 
leaders went to Malvern and assisted 
in the organization of a textile union 
among the 250 men and women em- 
ployed and application has been made 
for charter. The writer is returning 
to Malvern to get all of the textile 
workers to sign up for membership in 
the new union.—FRANCES MUSE. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield.—The largest group of 
workers affected by law-offs is farm 
workers. Building employment is in 
good shape. Drivers of garbage 
trucks have signed a five-year contract 
giving time and one-half for all time 
over nine hours and in addition se- 
cured pay for three holidays. Meat 
cutters, through negotiation, reduced 
working hours from 48 to 40 per 
week, with every man receiving a 
raise in pay according to classification 
—the smallest was $5.00 a week and 
the largest, $13.50. Our relief is 
handled by Federal, State and County 
and the Federal Farm Security—this 
seems to take care of the people in- 
volved in very good shape. The State 





*Data in this section are from organizers’ 
reports for June 1938. 
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Unemployment Insurance is working 
out well—compensation ranges from 
$7.50 to $15.00 or 50 per cent of 
earnings after four weeks’ of unem- 
ployment and continues for fifteen 
weeks in any one year.—C. E. 
SHEETZ. 

San Diego.—In May one of the 
major boat yards in this locality had 
a slack period for a few weeks. Due 
to completion of contracts, the Con- 
solidated Aircraft Company, employ- 
ing over 2,000 men, has periodic lay- 
off of workers, but usually these lay- 
offs are of short duration. About five 
hundred men are affected. No reduc- 
tion in wage rates has been reported 
in new contracts. Fishermen and can- 
nery workers have been active in se- 
curing new contracts. A few building 
contractors signed up in May. In 
order that Labor may be registered 
in full strength for the primaries, we 
are planning an intensive registration 
drive by having deputy registrars con- 
tact all voters. The California Relief 
Administration handles direct relief, 
the WPA handles work relief. Com- 
plaints are not as numerous as they 
were and relief is evidently more or 
less adequate. State Unemployment 
Compensation has been severely criti- 
cized for lack of prompt action on 
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claims. Too many workers do not 
yet realize the importance of keeping 
an accurate record of their employ- 
ment and amount of insurance paid 
throughout the year. Without such a 
record the workers have no way of 
knowing how much insurance they are 
entitled to receive. A heavy program 
is in preparation for Labor Day with 
a parade as one of the planned fea- 
tures—Ortto C. HEITMAN. 


CANADA 
Three Rivers.—All the mills in this 


district are running at about 65 per 
cent of capacity. The silk plant at 
Louiseville, employing approximately 
650 workers, is operating with only 
10 per cent of its force. Government 
projects are employing about 1,500 
out-of-work people in all kinds of 
trades. About 75 per cent of cotton 
products workers have employment. 
Paper unions have signed new con- 
tracts. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize hotel and restaurant employees 
—to date have agreements with three 
small concerns. In an effort to replace 
direct relief the government is putting 
into effect public works. Plans for 
the celebration of Labor Day are 
moving along nicely. —E. LAJOIE. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo.—The Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company has laid off approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of its employees, 
but rumors are to the effect that it 
will shortly run on full time with 
about 75 per cent of its regular work- 
ers. While relief provisions do not 
seem adequate, yet there is no actual 
suffering. The executive committee 
has been appointed to draw up plans 
for Labor Day and as is our usual cus- 
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tom all speeches will be broadcast.— 


O. E. McGuire. 
DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—A new contract has 
been secured for Eastern Shore driv- 
ers providing for 25 per cent increase 
in wages and greatly reduced hours. 
At present the relief situation is being 
taken care of as far as food and cloth- 
ing are concerned.—RoBertT W. 
HI. 

FLORIDA 


Daytona Beach.—In the past sixty 
days about 150 men have been laid 
off. Wage rates are being main- 
tained. Weare supporting candidates 
favorable to Organized Labor. Pro- 
visions are adequate for relief. A 
Labor Day festival will be held for 
the entire county and all addresses 
will be broadcast—JoHN La Tour. 

Lakeland.—About 8,000 workers 
are affected by the seasonal lay-off of 
citrus packing and canning plants. 
Wages are being held steady by all 
organized workers. Labor is taking 
an active part in all elections through 
our Central Labor Union. Those on 
direct relief are cared for by the city. 
—FRANK WALKER. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston.—Some of our larger in- 
dustries are trying to curtail employ- 
ment. Wages are being maintained 
for crafts that are organized. Labor 
is taking an active part in the pri- 
maries and general elections. Relief 
provisions are 50 per cent in this 
locality. Plans are in progress for a 
Labor Day celebration and the radio 
station will cooperate 100 per cent.— 


M. S. Tay tor. 
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ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Industrial lay-offs have 
been pretty general and return to em- 
ployment is slow. Wage rates are 
maintained. Retail clerks have signed 
several contracts at Peoria and La 
Salle, and in Ottowa they have signed 
with Sears Roebuck and Kline Depart- 
ment Stores. At the latter city, Mont- 
gomery Wards is still being picketed. 
WCEL will, as usual, have the Labor 
Day program. Illinois, as a whole, 
promises enthusiastic Labor Day dem- 
onstrations.—R. L. REDCLIFFE. 

Decatur.—A portion of the work- 
ers laid off by manufacturing concerns 
are being rehired. The Wabash shops 
will reopen July 1. The milk wagon 
drivers have joined the Teamsters’ 
Union No. 279 and are negotiating 
contracts with dairies. About 200 
workers are involved. Labor’s inter- 
est in the primaries and coming elec- 
tions are in the hands of a joint legis- 
lative board of the Trade and Labor 
Assembly. Relief is handled by the 
WPA, PWA, CCC Camps and relief 
agencies—ARTHUR KELLER. 


Decatur.—T hirty-two men were 
laid off when St. Mary’s Hospital was 
completed. The wage rate increased 
from 65 to 70 cents an hour for com- 
mon labor under agreement with road 
contractors. As chairman of the 
Legislative Board, the writer care- 
fully looks over every candidate’s 
labor record and recommends only 
those that are favorable to Organized 
Labor. Through this method we have 
been fortunate to place several union 
men in high political positions. Our 
relief set-up is very poor due to the 
heads being opposed to organized 
labor—Harry MEISENBELTER. 
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Jacksonville—Under their new 
contract bakers obtained the closed 
shop, a $2.00 a week raise in pay and 
all inside workers became members of 
their union. Workers in dairies and 
meat markets, through agreement, 
get paid vacations and maintain their 
same wage rates. The legislative 
committee of our Assembly endorse 
and promote candidates that are 
favorable to Labor—CHARLEs M. 
Goo.LsBy. 

Mt. Vernon.—About 3,500 have 
been laid off to date and these workers 
may be without employment for six 
or eight months. Wage rates are 
being maintained in contracts signed. 


‘We have the WPA and Direct Relief 


to handle the needs of those without 
work. We are going to have a Labor 
Day parade and an all day program 
at the City Park.—W. B. Kennepy. 
Peoria.—Warehousemen at the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company 
secured closed shop agreement, im- 
proved working conditions and in- 
creased pay. None of the union mem- 
bers have received a wage cut. About 
40 per cent of our industries are work- 
ing full time. The Caterpellas Com- 
pany, our largest industrial plant, is 
gradually increasing production and 
hiring more men. Quite a number are 
on relief and are being taken care of 
by public building projects. Success is 
attending the organizing campaigns 
of the clerks, cooks and waiters and 
teamsters—SAmM Lorn. 


Waukegan.—Industries in this vi- 
cinity have shut down almost com- 
pletely—the Johns-Manville plant 
has been laying off workers at regular 
intervals and last week again reduced 
their force 500, with no assurance of 
these people being rehired. Building 
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trades are maintaining the scale. All 
able-bodied men are put to work on 
WPA projects and those unable to 
work are being cared for all right to 
date.—GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Anderson.—Many thousands have 
been laid off in this locality. Most of 
the factories are keeping part of their 
workers at the regular scale. Most 
all work is being done by the WPA. 
An active committee has been ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for the 
celebration of Labor Day.—CHARLES 
M. HALL. 

Indianapolis—There has been a 
general lay-off and work in all trades 
is quiet. Teamsters have signed an 
agreement carrying increased pay. All 
building trades signed up at the same 
scale. Bakery workers secured an 
agreement with the Purity and Omar 
Bakeries which gave them some ad- 
vance in pay. Our labor unions have 
taken an active part in primaries and 
coming elections with the result that 
friends of Labor have been nominated 
on both tickets. Many workers are 
drawing compensation. Labor Day 
committee is now working out plans 
for parade and we will use about 
thirty minutes over the radio.— 
CourtNEy E. HAMmonp. 

Kokomo.—About every factory is 
laying off workers, with the exception 
of the American Dirigold Company. 
Relief provisions are WPA projects, 
old age pensions, trustee’s help, sew- 
ing, Red Cross. Unemployment com- 
pensation checks are now being re- 
ceived by 413 persons. The average 
total amount each claimant in this ter- 
ritory can receive is $172.38. Plans 
are under way by the Trades and 
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Labor Council for Labor Day.— 
H. E. VINCENT. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—There have been but 
few lay-offs in our factories and the 
construction industry. Teamsters are 
very active adding to their member- 
ship and negotiating new agreements. 
They are interested in making their 
union and Burlington roo per cent 
union. We are contacting congress- 
men and senators who have been fair 
to us and also others running for po- 
litical office that we think will do the 
labor movement any good. We have 
direct relief and a few projects, but 
for direct relief men are required to 
work for as low as 35 cents an hour 
and this is not according to the law 
for direct relief recipients—J. O. 
Jones. 

KANSAS 


Leavenworth.—Lay-offs in this lo- 
cality are few at present. All of our 
building craftsmen are enjoying full- 
time work and we are bringing men 
in from the outside to assist. Our new 
Bakery Workers’ Union No. 451 has 
succeeded in securing a new contract 
which carries wage increases of $8.00 
per man.—Louis VANDERSTAAY. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville——Lay-offs are increas- 
ing, with hundreds affected and the 
length of time indefinite, Several con- 
tracts have been signed with most of 
the wage rates being maintained. The 
Molders’ Union is still on strike 
against the Hart Manufacturing 
Company. Plans for Labor Day are 
a parade—the first in almost 15 years. 
From the response from our unions 

















we will have a very good showing and 
this will be followed by indoor cele- 
bration of dancing, entertainment, 
music concert and a union label exhi- 
bition. Union manufacturers have 


been offered free floor space to ex-- 


hibit their products.—Harry F. 
PETTY. 

Paducah.—Many are out of work 
at present but we expect to place a 
good number of these when the flood 
wall work is begun by the TVA at 
Gilbertsville. Work on schools and 
city hospital will also help. Wage 
rates of a good many crafts are being 
lowered. City and county cut relief 
and what is still given is not ade- 
quate. Plans are under way for a 
Labor Day celebration.—W. K. 
WALL. 

MARYLAND 


Cumberland.—Employment on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is about 
50 per cent of normal. Employment 
is picking up at the celanese factory. 
White collar workers have an organi- 
zation campaign under way.—PAUL 
F, LANNON. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—There is hardly any 
work in the building line and most of 
our men are either away looking for 
work or loafing. Some are on WPA 
projects. Union wages are supposed 
to be paid by contractors but many of 
our men get small jobs to do if they 
take less than the scale. Most of 
these men have families and in order 
to live take what they can. We look 
up what our representatives are doing 
for labor legislation and if they vote 
against labor measures we do not vote 
for them when they come up for re- 
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election. Relief measures are very 
inadequate as so many are receiving 
aid from City and many are in a de- 
plorable condition as the aid granted 
is so small. We expect to have a field 
day with speakers and a picnic lunch 
and sports.—JOHN T. TUCKER. 

Middleboro.—All building trades 
are working under old agreements 
and thereby have been able to avoid 
any reduction in their wage scales. 
There are more building craftsmen 
idle now than for a number of years. 
The shops have cut wages 10 per cent. 
—WILL ANDERSON. 


MICHIGAN 


Benton Harbor.—At the Auto 
Specialties Company, 1,500 men are 
returning to work and at the Superior 
Steel Plant, 475. These people have 
been laid off all winter and spring and 
are now returning on the five and one- 
half day schedule. Several new con- 
tracts have been signed by the bar- 
tenders with taverns, carrying in- 
creased wages and reduced hours. Re- 
lief is inadequate and the city commis- 
sioners have voted bond issues to 
provide funds for this purpose.— 
CHARLES A. PAULSEN. 

Flint.—The lay-off is still a major 
factor in this city’s relief situation. 
As the auto industry dominates Flint 
and this industry depends heavily on 
conditions in other parts of the coun- 
try, the local let down is not unlike 
that throughout other parts of the 
country. It is promising to note that 
many unions chartered by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor are renew- 
ing their contracts with additional pro- 
visions. Wage rates are being main- 
tained above all else in these pacts. 
The greatest share of the relief load 
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is being shouldered by the vast public 
works projects which are employing 
thousands of workers. The county 
relief administration is now handling 
a capacity load of clients. We antici- 
pate about 27,000 applications for un- 
employment compensation July 1.— 
FRANK JOHNSON. 

Menominee.—Business is on the 
decline, resulting in lay-offs. There is 
a lack of buying power and the grocery 
stores have initiated a policy of sales 
on cash basis only. Credit has been 
tightened all along the line. There 
has been an increase in WPA employ- 
ment and a discontinuation of direct 
relief. All employers are attempting 
to reduce wage scales. A picnic will 
be held on Labor Day at Marinette, 
Wis. Labor speakers will include J. J. 
Handley. There will be an all day 
celebration with concession rights. We 
are to have the free use of city park 
and city band and the full cooperation 
of the Labor Movement.—JAmeEs A. 
DEsPINs. 

Muskegon.—Wage standards are 
being generally maintained with no 
widespread cutting. The new agree- 
ment of the milk drivers and dairy 
employees provides for a reduction 
of 7 per cent. Price of milk dropped 
from 12 cents to 10 cents a quart, with 
farmers, labor and management all 
taking a per cent of the loss. Had the 
market not been in such a generally 
demoralized condition it is probable 
that the cut taken by the milk drivers 
and dairy employees would not have 
been so great. The general average 
wage for drivers during 1937 ex- 
ceeded $1,800.00, with inside workers 
getting approximately $130.00 a 
month. The new agreement provides 
that with the stabilization of the mar- 
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ket and with increase in the price of 
milk, wages would be automatically 
raised. Unemployment has further 
decreased about 10 per cent in the 
past month.—ELBert E. Les. 


MISSISSIPPI 


McComb.—Several plants closed 
down, but have all started operations 
again with the exception of the Mc- 
Comb Cotton Mills, which has been 
shut down since March 3. The men- 
bership of Local No. 20673, em- 
ployees of this plant, are all in good 
spirits and attend their meetings as if 
the mill were running full time. All 
are drawing unemployment compen- 
sation or are on WPA projects. We 
are planning to set up a committee of 
union members to contact all candi- 
dates and learn their opinions relative 
to organized labor and labor legisla- 
tion. The WPA seems to be doing a 
good job. Our Central Labor Union 
is expecting to put on a Labor Day 
parade and this parade is to be fol- 
lowed by a mass meeting. A dance is 
planned for the night celebration. — 
J. C. Buttock. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—Employees of the Morgan 
Roofing and Rainey-Bonham Roofing 
Companies formed a union and have 
secured through its efforts a 25 cent 
an hour wage increase. About 10,000 
are out of work and unable to obtain 
adequate relief—most of the unem- 
ployed are those let out by the lead 
mines. Electricians have succeeded in 
establishing collective bargaining. — 
Fioyp C. WEBB. 

Joplin—Out of about 6,000 min- 
ers, all but 400 have been laid off 
awaiting the time when the price of 
ore goes up. Laundry workers took 
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acut of 7% percent. Weare picking 
out candidates whose records are 
favorable to Labor for our support. 
We will have a parade on Labor Day, 
followed by speech making and a pic- 
nic in the afternoon.—RoBeErRT L. 
BROUGH. 

Moberly.—Due to lack of orders 
500 boot and shoe workers were laid 
off June 10 with work to resume June 
20. Wage rates are being maintained 
in organized industries. A new union 
of auto mechanics is being formed. 
Our relief provisions are splendid.— 
R. E. Lee. 

MONTANA 


Lewistown.—Our recently organ- 
ized clerks’ union signed an agreement 
maintaining the same wage scale. 
Business conditions are fair. The re- 
lief situation is good—the unemploy- 
ment is taken up by the city renewing 
its water main and other county work 
of repairing and building —CHARLES 
F, COLEMAN. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lebanon.—One woolen mill has 
closed indefinitely throwing about 200 
out of work. Two overall factories 
are working part time and some weeks 
not at all and this effects about 150 
workers. Wage rates are being main- 
tained. We are having very good 
results from our unemployment com- 
pensation—EvELYN LA PLANTE. 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton.—The Endicott-John- 
son Shoe Company is working three 
days a week. We are negotiating new 
contracts for local and road drivers, 
warehousemen and helpers. Boot and 
shoe workers are contacting the Truitt 
Company for an agreement. Our 
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chauffeurs’ union has signed up four- 
teen beverage distributors and on one 
non-union firm they have placed a 
picket line. The company secured an 
injunction and the union is carrying 
the case to the Court of Appeals.— 
ERwIn Ear Cross. 
Jamestown.—Work is very slack, 
especially in the building trades. The 
laborers’ new contract calls for an in- 
crease in wages of 5 cents an hour; 
iron workers received increases 
amounting to from 4 cents to 16 cents 
per hour. The writer attended a mass 
meeting at Warren, Pa., and secured 
enough signatures to send for a char- 
ter of meat cutters—this union will be 
installed June 29. Our Central Labor 
Union has planned a Labor Day pa- 
rade and basket picnic at the Park.— 
W. R. McLean. 
Jamestown.—Agreements have 
been sent to all building contractors 
and several have signed. The wage 
scale has been maintained in all crafts. 
Laborers are asking a new scale of 65 
cents. Many shops are attempting to 
cut wages and one has asked the men 
to accept a 6 cents anhourcut. Many 
men in this plant are now receiving 30 
cents an hour. The firms threatens 
to move unless the men accept the 
cut. Most of our plants are operating 
with a skeleton crew. It appears that 
those applying for unemployment 
compensation have to wait so long for 
their checks that it creates a hardship 
for them. The relief situation is de- 
plorable—after the funds are ex- 
hausted I do not know what those on 
relief will do. The writer assisted in 
the formation of a union of meat cut- 
ters at Warren, Pa., and charter has 
been applied for—the installation of 
same will take place June 29. Bakery 
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workers are having trouble with the 
Master Bakers’ Association—have 
been negotiating for three months and 
the writer is afraid these men will 
have to go out on strike at two plants. 
They would be justified, as they are 
only asking for a renewal of last year’s 
agreement. All trades have voted to 
give the bakery workers 100 per cent 
support.—WILLIAM G. McCoo.. 


Massena.—Approximately 900 
employees have been laid off at the 
Aluminum Company of America—six 
hundred were connected with new con- 
struction which is now completed and 
who are, therefore, laid off indefi- 
nitely. The other three hundred are 
from various departments in both the 
reduction and fabricating divisions. 
A few departments are also working 
only four days a week. Aluminum 
Workers’ Union No. 19256 is ready 
to negotiate a new contract but is wait- 
ing for other plants of the Aluminum 
Company to become certified by the 
National Labor Relations Board. We 
are setting up an Informal Council of 
workers in St. Lawrence County and 
have about 3,000 members. We are 
arranging to meet once monthly at 
different towns to advance Labor’s in- 
terests in the coming elections. Many 
new streets are being paved and also 
plans are being made for a new Town 
Hall, which is badly needed. This 
will include public library, police sta- 
tion, town and village offices and a 
community center. Unemployed are 
receiving their checks more rapidly 
and are also drawing on the first quar- 
ter of 1938. Celebration will be held 
Labor Day as usual with all unions 
invited to take part—FRANK R. 
MEYERS. 
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Syracuse.—The Onondaga Litho- 
lite Company closed down and the 
length of the shut-down is unknown. 
About 150 men are affected. Wages 
are being maintained in the contracts 
signed.—F RED LANDER. 

Utica.—In conjunction with Jerry 
Buckley of Yonkers the writer se- 
cured a signed contract with the Over 
The Road Milk Transport Owners 
Association who have sixteen com- 
panies in New York and Pennsylvania 
that employ about 1,500 men. This 
contract carries the closed shop, check- 
off, 54-hour week, and a maximum in- 
crease of $8.00 a week.—Rocco F. 
DEPERNO. 

OHIO 


Akron.—About 10,000 have suf- 
fered temporary lay-offs in the past 
six months. Wage rates are being 
maintained in the new contracts with 
the match industry, bakeries, dry 
cleaners, and transportation com- 
panies. Painters and butcher work- 
men report progress. Organizer Dil- 
lon made a very good address at the 
State Non-Partisan Conference and 
many unions were represented.— 
Harry DEvLIN Jones. 

Coshocton.—Lay-offs in this vicin- 
ity amount to about 20 per cent or 
I would say 220 have been dismissed 
from shops and factories. Wage rates 
are maintained as of last year. The 
legislative committee of our Central 
Trades and Labor Council works with 
our A. F. of L. Non-Partisan Club. 
Relief clients are fairly well provided 
for. Our plans for Labor Day are 
under way.—E. Davis. 

Hamilton.—For the past two 
months there have been no lay-offs— 
before that time our plants were work- 
ing part time with a small number of 
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men. The carpenters have signed 
their last year’s agreement after a 
strike of eight weeks but we have won 
a battle as they wanted us to with- 
draw from the Building Trades. Our 
building trades crafts are 100 per 
cent organized in this city and we 
have closed-shop agreements. We are 
forming a non-partisan committee as 
directed by the Ohio State Federation 
of Labor and we will elect our friends 
and defeat our enemies. We have a 
lot of road building but it is difficult 
to secure employment.—JoE GALLA- 
GHER. 
OKLAHOMA 


Norman.—Wage standards are 
being maintained. Painters are work- 
ing about 90 per cent of the time; 
bricklayers, 70 per cent; carpenters, 
80 per cent; and taxi drivers on full 
time. Organizing campaigns are under 
way by the barbers, dyers and clean- 
ers, building laborers and hod carri- 
ers. Barbers and cleaners and press- 
ers are having difficulty establishing 
collective bargaining relations.—J ACK 
KENNEDY. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Carbondale—Wages are being 
maintained. Industries are working 
with about 70 per cent of their normal 
force. Due to many changes in the 
personnel, compensation payments 
are very slow. State highway depart- 
ment road workers are being organ- 
ized.—C. OMAR FITcH. 

New Castle.—Fifty potters have 
been temporarily laid off, 25 team- 
sters, membership of stage hands is 
working part time as are painters and 
decorators. The majority of building 
tradesmen are employed part time. 
Under agreement the wages of bar- 


tenders and waitresses, teamsters and 
chauffeurs and retail clerks have been 
maintained. There has been a reduc- 
tion in the wage rates of motion pic- 
ture projectionists. We are cam- 
paigning for candidates most favor- 
able to the American Federation of 
Labor. The WPA and unemploy- 
ment relief are not adequate to meet 
the needs of those out of work. We 
will have a one day celebration of 
Labor Day at Cascade Park—FRran- 
cis N. EAKIN. 

Rochester.—Building trades are 
working about 75 per cent and other 
industrial workers about 10 per cent. 
We are scheduled to have consider- 
able work in our building trades, but 
for some unknown reason it does not 
seem to be getting under way. All 
agreements for our building crafts 
have been signed. We will support 
the friends of labor and the man run- 
ning for office must have a good labor 
record. We have held a Bowl of 
Rice party and expect to have one of 
the largest Labor Day parades ever 
held in this district—WILLIAM R. 
Moore. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—It is reported that 
600 men will be laid off at the Read- 
ville shop of the New Haven Rail- 
road. Brown & Sharpe’s reported 
going on further reduction in hours. 
Auto salesmen are now organized and 
I believe it will stimulate auto me- 
chanics’ organization. We are “build- 
ing up” friends of Labor and asking 
all our membership to work and vote 
for them. This is done at our union 
meetings and at meetings of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union. Boston, Fall 
River, Brockton, Pawtucket and 
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famous 
flavor 






Schlitz is affably smooth, appetiz- 
ingly dry — with just enough of 
the tang of the finest hops to give 
it zest. And it has that distinguished 
} flavor which has delighted lovers of 
real beer for almost a century—a flavor 
that belongs to Schlitz —and Schlitz 
alone. A truly great beer! 


The Beer that made Milwaukee famous 
Copyright 1938, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











Taunton are uniting with us to give 
President Green a deserving welcome. 
We are very enthusiastic over his visit 
and will sponsor the biggest Labor 
Day ever in Providence.—ELwin S. 
PAINE. 

TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—Electricians secured a 
wage increase from $1.00 to $1.25 an 
hour. The majority of industries are 
working only part time. A union of 
hod carriers and common laborers 
was organized. A bad situation has 
developed here from the Government 
paying the land owners to let their 
farm land lay—they in turn have let 
out the share croppers and they have 
drifted to the city and will work for 
anything they can get.—W. I. Car- 
RINGTON. 


TEXAS 


Beaumont.—Among the refinery 
lay-offs there were very few A. F. of 
L. members. We expect work in the 
ship yards to pick up shortly. Elec- 
trical workers have recently negoti- 
ated a new contract and signed all 
shops with a wage scale of $1.25 per 
hour and the five-day week. The 
building crafts have maintained their 
scale and this is true also of the ma- 
jority of the metal trades crafts. In 
the very near future we will set up a 
committee to investigate the records 
of political candidates so that we may 
keep our membership informed as to 
friends of Labor. Our new opera- 
ting engineers’ union is doing very 
nicely and daily increasing its mem- 
bership. We have formed a very 
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active Women’s Union Label League. 
With the assistance of the writer a 
union of building service workers was 
chartered. This group of workers had 
never before been organized in this 
city and were very poorly paid.— 
J. W. Park. 


WASHINGTON 


Roslyn.—We are banding together 
to fight the Initiative Bill No. 130 
which advocates disposing of the 
picketing bill. We pledge our vote 
for those who have stood behind all 
labor measures in the last Congress. 
We cannot predict as to further con- 
ditions in this locality because if the 
Works Progress Administration con- 
tinues displacing organized labor by 
having WPA workers do craftsmen’s 
work on WPA projects at WPA 


wages it leaves nothing for our build- 


ing craftsmen to do but to apply for ' 


WPA jobs.—S. R. JusTHAM. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston. —We are having the 
worst lay-off of any time since the 
depression commenced in 1930. The 
chemical plants have reduced their 
working force by about one-half and 
this is very unusual. Wage rates are 
being maintained so far. We are tak- 
ing an active part in the primaries to 
see that representatives of labor are 
being placed on the various tickets. 
Our relief provisions are fairly ade- 
quate. We expect to use the radio as 
well as have a public meeting on Labor 
Day.—THomas CAIRNS. 

Welch.—Miners are about 65 per 
cent unemployed. A 10 per cent in- 
crease in employment pick-up is re- 
ported. Lay-offs in the retail indus- 
try and in laundries have reached 30 
per cent and truck driving, 35 per 
cent. CIO contracts have become 
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worthless and can safely be classed as 
company union contracts. A. F. of L. 
wage contracts have been maintained 
as well as agreements in the building 
trades. There have been no wage de- 
creases. We are taking steps to rein- 
force our A. F. of L. Non-Partisan 
League to take part in the primaries. 
Our relief provisions are not quite 
adequate due to increased unemploy- 
ment and its subsequent demands.— 
A. RODRIGUEZ. 


WISCONSIN 


Green Bay.—All building trades 
have signed agreements maintaining 
the wage scale. Industries are work- 
ing at about 60 per cent capacity. 
Organizing campaigns are under way 
by retaii clerks, butcher workmen, 
laundry employees, gas station attend- 
ants and school board employees. 
Garment workers, bakery workers, 
millmen, carpet and linoleum workers 
and retail clerks are having difficulty 
in establishing collective bargaining 
relations with their employers.— 
Louis BUTTERFIELD. 


Janesville-—Employees of all 
classes are working shorter hours. 
Pen and pencil workers consumated 
closed-shop agreement with the 
Parker Pen Company, gaining very 
valuable concessions and maintaining 
all wage structures. We are now 
trying to secure a union label for this 
plant. Committees and delegations 
are meeting regularly mapping out 
campaigns for Fall elections. So far 
relief has been adequate. A total of 
$195.00 unemployment compensation 
may be received during a period of 
thirteen weeks. Checks are now com- 
ing through when due after the regu- 
lar three weeks’ waiting period.— 
Car_ E, BUNCE. 








